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The course of study in American schools can never be the same 
after the war that it was before. In a bulletin addressed to the 
teachers of New York state Commissioner Finley has 
put the matter forcibly. The bulletin is full of sig- 
nificant paragraphs; we must be content with a few 
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sentences: 


But beyond studying all those questions involved in this war, which is 
necessary to effective defense back of the line, and beyond the rigorous dis- 
ciplines of those who are preparing for these same defenses, there are very 
practical services which the teachers can give in the very first line. They can 
help, person for person, teacher for soldier, to equip and fit and clothe and give 
spirit to those who are actually to enter this grim and mortal combat of the 
air, earth, or water. 

In France I saw posted everywhere on the bulletin boards, in city and 
village, the most recent of the many proclamations and decrees of the central 
and local governments of France. Here were the words of advice or warning, 
of appeal or command. And these proclamations, I was told, were read and 
expounded to the children and villagers alike by the school teachers. In like 
manner you, teachers, are chosen to be the living voice of your government, 
national and state. The words of your President, the proclamation of your 
Governor, the appeals of your Council of National Defense, the needs of your 
Red Cross, must reach every ear in the Republic, and you, as no one else, can 
see that directly or through the children every home in your community is 
reached. 

The Minister of Public Instruction of France early in the war made the 
proud claim that in all the schools of the Republic there was not a single teacher 
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who continued to live and move in the same narrow paths, or taught the same 
lessons in the same way, though the curriculums, I found, are practically 
unchanged, or undertook only the same tasks as before the war—no one who 
addressed to his pupils in these decisive hours only the customary words of 
yesterday. No greater satisfaction could come to me than to be able to make 
the same claim for the University of the State of New York that Albert Sarraut 
made for the University of France, in the opening days of a war which is now 
our war, that every teacher is serving the Nation as honorably, as devotedly, 
as unselfishly, as any soldier in the Army of Present Defense. 


The task of the American school in these times is no sentimental 
task of arousing vague emotions of a patriotic flavor. It is the 
duty of schools to give pupils a new view of social and civic respon- 
sibility. We have lived through a period of individualism appro- 
priate to the frontier, where every man was absorbed in the 
hand-to-hand struggle with nature. Now the crisis of the nation 
as a whole brings to our minds a new lesson, the lesson of na- 
tional solidarity, co-operation, and interdependence. 

The Bureau of Education and the Food Administration are 
doing a great service in bringing material for instruction to the 
schools. Every teacher should secure from the Food Administra- 
tion President Van Hise’s pamphlet entitled Conservation and 
Regulation in the United States during the World War. This pam- 
phlet was prepared for higher institutions, but it is full of facts 
that ought to be presented to the lower schools. 

The Lessons in Community and National Life have been an- 
nounced in full in earlier numbers of this Journal. The October 
and November lessons are out and are being widely used. They 
can be secured by addressing the Food Administration in Wash- 
ington. 


There can be very little doubt that one result of the war will 
be a wider national interest in physical fitness. For years the 
effort to introduce physical training into the schools 
has been treated as a kind of local matter, somewhat 
important as a means of relieving the bad effects of 
city life or confinement in school buildings, but trivial and hardly 
in harmony with the main interests of the schools. Suddenly, with 
our army depending for its operations on fitness of body, the nation 
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has come to a new realization of the importance of physical educa- 
tion. Not only are the schools being allowed to do something - 
along these lines, but they are being urged from without and 
within to train up vigorous children so that we may have a strong 
and healthy nation. 

Some of the current discussions of this matter may help to make 
the point: 


Baton RovucE, La.—A comprehensive course in physical training, prepared 
under the direction of State Superintendent Harris by Professor J. E. Lombard, 
physical director of the New Orleans public schools, will be ready soon for 
distribution among the 8,000 teachers of the state. Copies of the course will 
be accompanied by instructions from Superintendent Harris to begin the 
course at the earliest practicable date. The course covers the various stages 
in the growth of the child from entry into the public school to graduation. 
It will be condensed to a small pamphlet, which will present its salient points 
so lucidly that any teacher can handle it. 

The serious need for such a course was impressed upon Superintendent 
Harris by the large number of Louisiana’s young men who could not pass the 
physical requirements for military service. 

TRENTON, N.J.—That the physical training law enacted at the last session 
of the legislature to be adopted in the public schools of the state is the fullest 
recognition of the value of this training found in any American state was the 
declaration today by State Commissioner of Education Calvin N. Kendall in 
a letter to the school officials and teachers on the subject. The law will com- 
mence to operate at the opening of the new school term, as the course of 
instruction in physical exercises has already been prepared and announced by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—Immediate study of the subject of physical training 
for adoption for all schools of the state system outside of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh is to be undertaken by the State Board of Education. Such train- 
ing is a part of the courses in the two cities and is optional in other districts. 

As a result of discussion of the subject at a recent meeting of the board, 
Dr. J. George Becht, the secretary, was directed to make an inquiry into the 
manner in which it is carried on in the state and together with a committee 
consisting of Superintendent C. F. Hoban, of Dunmore, and R. T. Adams, of 
Warren, will prepare a report outlining an appropriate course for the schools. 
Under the law the board is authorized “‘to prescribe rules and regulations and 
to take such other action as it may deem nécessary to extend and promote the 
physical and moral welfare of the children in the public schools.” 

The report will cover work to be done in all grades except the kindergarten 
and will also include training in high schools. It is possible that it will take 
up two hours a week, and so that there may be no interference with school 
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work it is possible that an extension of school hours may be recommended. 
It is understood that special emphasis will be placed on the hygienic aspects 
of physical training. 


The city of Denver has opened junior high schools with delibera- 
tion and with insight into the problems which such an enterprise 
Sealer faces. The circular sent by the superintendent to 
High Schools teachers and principals is worth quoting: 


It must be understood that the junior high school ranks with the elemen- 
tary school, but does not rank above it; the elementary school is first. There 
has been no attempt to assign the most excellent teachers to the junior high 
school at the expense of the elementary school. There has been an attempt 
to balance the new junior high school with thé elementary school. The junior 
high school will fail unless we keep the balance. Assignment to the junior 
high school is no greater recognition than assignment to seventh or eighth 
grade. Assignments to and from the junior high school may be made with the 
same freedom in the future as assignments have been made from grade to 
grade in the elementary school in the past. 

Elementary principals are requested to use the departmental plan of 
organization for at least the seventh and eighth grades and to conform as 
nearly as possible to the course of study of the new junior high school. A 
school may, by special permission from the superintendent, have the seventh 
and eighth grades conform very closely to the new junior high school, with 
classes in language, commercial subjects, etc. Such a school may, by special 
permission, make the hours of the seventh and eighth grades—8: 30 to 12:00, 
and 1:00 to 3:30. Principals are not expected to allow small classes in the 
subjects mentioned above. Unless there is strong demand for such an organi- 
zation it will be better to send pupils desiring the work of the junior high 
school to the Evans or Aaron Gove. 

It is hoped to introduce gradually a junior high-school system throughout 
the whole city without inconvenience to patrons or teachers. We earnestly 
request all teachers to help in the movement. 


The course of study which has been adopted for these junior 
high schools is shown on pp. 165 and 166. This shows a combina- 
tion of traditional elementary subjects with subjects 
brought down from the high school. Especially 
when one notes the elective opportunities offered 
does it become evident that the student can save a full year by 
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anticipating courses which formerly were open only to those who 
had finished elementary schools. 


























PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
Grade | Prescribed Work Electives 
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PROGRAM OF STUDIES 





Prescribed Work Electives 





5 | Elect one 
(Literature | Bookkeeping and 
Composition) |  Typewriting 
Arithmetic (Commercial) | Manual Training or 
Physiography Sewing and Cooking 
Music 
Drawing 
Physical Education | 
and Hygiene | Spanish 








Elect two 

(Literature Bookkeeping and 

Composition) Typewriting 

Manual Training or 

Sewing and Cooking 

Drawing Elementary Science 

Physical Education Commercial Arithmetic 
and Hygiene Ancient History 

Latin 





Elect two 

(Literature Bookkeeping and 

Composition) Typewriting 

Manual Training or 

Sewing and Cooking 

Drawing Elementary Science 

Physical Education Commercial Arithmetic 
and Hygiene Ancient History 

Latin 








Figures after subjects represent the number of periods given per week. 
Periods are 40 minutes long. 
Double periods are arranged for manual subjects. 


Professor B. T. Baldwin has been appointed to organize the 
Bureau of Child Welfare provided by the action of the last legis- 
hs tone lature of Iowa. This Journal asked Professor Bald- 
Child Welfare win to supply a statement of the plans of the Bureau, 
Bureau and is glad to print the following outline which he 
sends: 

“The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station is established for the scientific 
study and investigation of so-called normal children. This is the first research 
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station in America for the conservation of the normal development of boys 
and girls, although several other states keenly feel the need of such a laboratory. 
Iowa’s station aims to set a high standard of scholarly research within its 
field.”” The establishment of this station represents a step in advance in 
educational progress. 

The conservation of human development its chief purpose-—The people of 
Iowa believe that Iowa’s greatest institutions are her homes and schools, and 
the greatest assets in these are the normal boys and girls. Science has made 
wonderful progress during the past few years along the lines of the conserva- 
tion of its natural resources of minerals, timber, coal, gas, water, oil, and the 
conservation of plant and animal life. A short time since we were told that 
two good ears of corn could be made to grow where one was growing, and today 
this is a reality. Within the next ten years the state of Iowa is going to make 
it possible for four or five normal boys or girls to grow up within a home or 
school where at present two, three, and sometimes four of every five are defec- 
tive in eyesight, hearing, speech, have deformed or defective teeth, suffer from 
malnutrition, adenoids, and enlarged tonsils, special mental defects, or, what 
is still more serious, are delinquents, epileptics, potential paupers, drunkards, 
or criminals. The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, established on a 
graduate basis at the University of Iowa, is going to stop some of this waste 
and save the state a portion of the tremendous expense and misery involved. 
Its functions will be to call the attention of the state and ultimately of the 
country at large to the possibilities and the methods of the conservation of 
normal boys and girls and to make a conscious effort to raise to a higher degree 
of efficiency those who are now considered normal. The program of the 
Research Station is positive, constructive, and scientific, for thoughtful people 
are no longer satisfied with temporarily “patching up” the by-product of 
humanity. The physical and mental defects and traits must be caught in the 
making and eliminated or trained to a higher degree of efficiency and usefulness. 

Co-operation an important feature.—The Research Station will give its best 
time, thought, and energy to those things which are worth while in boys and 
girls. The state is its laboratory and the welfare of the state its goal. One 
of the fundamental aims is close co-operation with authorities working in allied 
fields. The work will be detailed, intensive, and consecutive, with the col- 
laboration of the College of Medicine for the study of preventive diseases, 
nutrition, hygiene, and, later, speech defects; the College of Dentistry for the 
prevention of deformed and defective teeth; the Department of Economics 
and Political Science for social surveys; the Department of Home Economics 
for work in dietetics and home conditions; the School of Education for educa- 
tive processes; the Department of Psychology for the analysis and develop- 
ment of mental traits and capacities. 

Another important phase of this plan of co-operation is that the people of 
the state may bring their children to the director at the state university as a 
consulting psychologist for scientific examination and counsel. 
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Scientific research a fundamental aim.—The Station will also appoint 
research professors and assistants who will devote full time to the work, which 
will be organized along specific and detailed experimental lines. Some minor 
problems may be worked out in the course of a few months or a year; other 
basic problems will require considerably longer, although the results attained 
will be made known from time to time in technical monographs. 

The dissemination of applied science a function.—The opportunities for 
class and home study in the state are many and promising. Some very definite 
work is being organized for the Iowa branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Association. For example, a comprehensive 
source book on The Physical and Mental Development of Children is in prepa- 
ration for the Iowa Child Study Committee. This volume will contain 
original material, experimental data, recommendations, and summaries of the 
best scientific books on the physical, mental, and social hygiene of the child, 
with careful directions and suggestions for study. Classes will be organized 
in all sections of the state, and type lessons and questions furnished, with care- 
fully selected child welfare libraries assembled. Similar lines of work for the 
conservation of normal children are being organized for use by the Federation 
of Women’s clubs, committees on child welfare, child hygiene committees, and 
other organizations. 


Before this number of the Journal reaches its readers the politi- 
cal issues in New York City will have been settled by the election. 
The adjustments which follow the election will include 
important steps in the development or retrogression 
of the school system. ‘The new mayor has as one of 
his first important official acts the appointment of a new board of 
education consisting of seven members. The policies of this new 
board will in some measure reflect the policies of the mayor. 

What the two leading candidates think about education has 
been expressed almost entirely in terms of the bitter controversy 
which has been waged throughout the campaign over the Gary 
schools. The following extracts from addresses by the candidates 
will supplement the statements published a month ago. Judge 
Hylan is reported by the Brooklyn Eagle as making the following 
objections: 

The traveling about from one classroom to another, from the lower floor 
of the building to the top, and on rainy days or in stormy weather the carrying 
of wet clothes, books, rubbers, and umbrellas, and the time allowed for play 
and amusement, all has a tendency to make many of the children weary, to 
become physically unfit, and they are unable to apply themselves to study or 
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work in the classroom. Others become nervous and excited, and it takes some 
time for them to quiet their nerves, and get their minds in a condition to study. 
As a result of these conditions, the children receive a much lower quality of 
education than under the old plan. 


There is a kind of externality and vagueness in the charges made 
against the schools which is disquieting when one thinks that 
their author may be in position to control the greatest school system 
in the United States through the appointment of a new full board. 

Mayor Mitchel’s answer is given in the following extract from 
one of his addresses: 


We have undertaken to democratize, if I may use that word, the educa- 
tional facilities, in order that the children in our public schools may have the 
same facilities, the same advantages, and the same opportunities as have 
hitherto been accorded only to the children of the well-to-do in the expensive 
private schools. The playground, the workshop, the auditorium, the science 
room, these things are necs.sary to develop child opportunity and child life, 
to let physical development go hand in hand with the mental development in 
order that the mental development may be quicker and better. 

No one knows better than I that there have been obstacles, difficulties, 
defects, and friction in the working out of that plan to give these new advan- 
tages to the children of all the people. These defects are the defects of admin- 
istration, and I may say that, in some instances, some of these defects have 
been brought about by the deliberate purpose of a few within the educational 
system to wreck the experiment and make it appear to be what it is not. 

Do you think that those men in the great array of manhood on that 
western front of Europe could hold back the onrush of those forces of aggression 
and autocracy as they have done if there had not been a virile childhood in 
France, in England, in Italy, and in the other allied nations? Do you think 
that if America had not concerned herself with her childhood we would be 
able to send abroad, as we are doing today, great armies of the Republic, 
to take their places by those others and to protect this country from what 
otherwise might come to her shores? Yet it has been said by all those who 
have been engaged in the selection of the men for these new armies that one 
thing stands out—that the young men of America have not had the physical 
training in their early youth that would make them as efficient physically as 
the soldiers that America sends out ought to be. Therefore it is our concern 
for that reason, as well as for thé general reason of humanity, to care for the 
children of our city. 


What the other people in New York think is not so easy to find 


out. There is the bitterest partisan feeling, as is indicated by the 
following news item, dated October 19: 
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Spurred on by hysterical parents, nearly 4,000 children took part in violent 
demonstrations against six schools in the Bronx today. The police were 
attacked repeatedly with sticks, stones, milk bottles, and even garbage cans. 
The fights lasted from 8:30 o’clock until the afternoon. Ten children and one 
man were arrested. 

Police reserves were called out tonight to disperse 5,000 persons who were 
holding what they called an anti-Gary meeting in the Bronx. Policemen who 
attempted to break up the meeting on the ground that it was being held without 
a permit were hooted by the crowd, which refused to move. When the police 
reserves arrived they were met by a shower of stones and sticks. 

The police made a few arrests, and the crowd followed the prisoners to the 
police station. It was necessary to summon every available patrolman and 
Home Defense League member in the district before the crowd was dispersed. 

Full investigation of what he termed the “‘strong, sinister influence” back 
of the rioting of the school children will be made by the Board of Education, 
according to an announcement made tonight by President W. G. Willcox. 

“There seems unquestionably to have been a strong, sinister influence that 
gave the children at first an organization they could not possibly have attained 
of their own accord,” Mr. Willcox said. 

Parents of the children received the opportunity tonight to state their 
grievances before members of the Board of Education at several meetings held 
in the affected districts. Moving pictures depicting various phases of the 
Gary plan were shown at the meetings. 

Two of ten boys arrested during the rioting today were fined and the 
others were paroled in the custody of their parents for examination on Monday. 
A man arrested after he had harangued a crowd of the youngsters was held for 
further investigation. 

The rioting pupils repeatedly assembled after being dispersed by police 
reserves, and school officials declared they were urged on by persons who 
addressed them along the streets. Scores of mothers, hearing of the rioting, 
rushed to the schools, many of them joining the parades that trooped through 
the streets. 


The New York Tribune represents the belief of others in its 
editorial columns as follows: 


The truth of the Gary plan is already familiar to thousands of parents 
throughout the city. Whatever its defects of detail and execution at the 
present time, there can be no debate as to its purpose and goai. Its goal is 
to give to every child in the city schools exactly the same rounded education 
now available in the most up-to-date and expensive private schools. 

There is a general tendency under many names to realize the truth that 
book learning is only part of a child’s education. It is an important part, and 
the Gary idea does not neglect it; counts, in fact, on getting better results in 
the book learning by stimulating the child’s interest in other directions at the 
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same time. But the other side of life, the contact with pots and pans, with 
plane and saw and hammer, with the visible world of art, with directed play, 
is now realized to be quite as important. 

The theory has nothing to do with education in trades except as an aptitude 
thus developed in early years leads to later study. The private school teaching 
carpentry and cooking does not aim to make cooks or carpenters, necessarily 
Neither does a Gary public school. The sole aim is to develop every faculty 
into a rounded personality, on the theory that, whatever trade or profession 
or business the boy or girl may ultimately choose, the rounded development 
of body, mind, and spirit cannot but help. 

Those of us with a country upbringing will feel that much of what the 
Gary school teaches in class is the natural diet of the ambitious boy on a farm. 
Yet the system also offers great opportunities unknown to the self-taught 
country boy. It is undoubtedly the best system yet devised for giving city 
children the complete educational advantages of all-round American life. It 
offers the broadest kind of training. It sets a new mark in city schooling. 

It is, in short, exactly all the things that Judge Hylan said it was not. By 
substituting white for black in the remarks of the Hearst-Murphy candidate 
his dissertation can be made quite accurate. 














A STUDY OF THE COMMON MISTAKES IN PUPILS’ 
WRITTEN ENGLISH’ 


AMELIA DIEBEL anp ISABEL SEARS 
Garfield School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Language falls naturally into two divisions—oral and written. 
One would expect the written form to be merely a reproduction of 
the oral, with practically the same set of difficulties and errors. An 
investigation has already revealed the most apparent errors made 
in the use of oral language. In order to furnish information as to 
the kind and frequency of errors made in written language, and 
whether these errors were general or confined to a few children, an 
investigation was made of the written work of Cincinnati school 
children. The data collected have been used to determine the 
most frequent errors and what remedies may be applied to further 
the elimination of the most common ones. No attempt has been 
made to deal with spelling. 

This investigation reveals many technical errors, the tabulation 
of which in no way discloses the real value of the conte.t of the 
pupils’ compositions. Most of the papers showed continuity of 
thought and clear ideas well expressed, for which the pupils receive 
no credit in this investigation, the purpose of this study being to 
treat of these technical errors only. 

In collecting the material the same schools and classes were 
selected as were used in the collection of oral errors (see the Elemen- 
tary School Journal for September, 1916) for the following reasons: 
these schools were representative of the different districts of the 
city; and the use of the same children allowed a better comparison 
between oral and written language. The teachers from the third, 
through the eighth, grade were asked to have the pupils, some time 
during the week of October 23, write an original composition on 
“A Vacation Experience.” The teachers were asked to explain the 

* Done in the Seminar of Professor Cyrus D. Mead, College for Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 
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title and to give no other instruction. The composition, amounting 
to one-fourth of a sheet of foolscap, was to be the first attempt of 
the pupil. The papers were turned over, unmarked, to those 
making the investigation. From each grade 1go were selected at 
random, making a total of 1,140 papers. Table I gives these data. 





























TABLE I 
NUMBER OF PUPILS OBSERVED FOR ERRORS IN WRITTEN ENGLISH, OCTOBER 23-27, 1916 
: Grades 
Schools 
3 4 5 6 7 8 

We MEN cis isa a nls eos rats ors wee acecniate a 29 35 41 BS Ncomenal leaves 
GENIN 5a acolo coe aug Se ova a ana e ve wis | ayaa as0 | bles a2n a aiieve ave a/allfayoca noi 24 38 
SCE US eee on ee Micra 47 47 ce Cae 7 |: a eee 
DN ass TR IIMNASEN fos src tse cece fea sacs aPavaisre a all he lone od ane dataral latecune a oerel sens ec ares te 57 
AS ee RC ar eres (ere [ere ieee Bee Peter ratens raters 
Bee MUIR INNEE osha sa idisd wie eG ea oeiates le ie cat liewtoleina teaaatoxes parr 
COLTS U1 ee ge BO Weisessailolomcies 37 32 39 
20th ISU (HAMVIEW) ..0.6:6.5.6:0i0i6 5 0:0 safle «nie 27 7 | PSSA RDN nt 
RNGNNA PR UAAR AUIS IU S005 23:5 ioe: aces wis aco tee S| vs Aas oad faeisae oll wi eversde By ila iin ale.crciets 
NOHO ss ad asscs snseaie cig ease Seg wicca wae stat nis oia eta a ae all oa a) oe A ereavere Ba estou: 
RAIA CANS coe hey aie ssa ona shana erates 35 41 Bi Neral Sree ties a ates 
ROMMRRNOMN cc sterrieels eke oto 944 bev ey ee eee Big Mexein et cies cto eiee antes QE fssdeas 
DUE WW OGRIMION Soo os soo nad ean wewe ss i a (a (ran urs (eit 14 29 
PACH GME MICO sno cscvots yale ioss0 ates e's eats 37 BO We iciais cs 30 AO Veciccsrs 
RPO ose ete tu arise estas eek eceat sate einen s aiesielal ew teate Bae | vecctssiailaiersve | 27 
Anderson's Perry Colony 6660. 00s ss] sae. s 17 oa eee cial eer nee 

Total number of pupils for each grade} 190 | 190 | 190 | I90 | 190 | 190 














In spite of the fact that instructions stated that no help was 
to be given, some papers were so carefully written that one was 
led to suspect an overanxiety on the part of the teachers to have 
good papers. Nevertheless the papers revealed the following per- 
centage of errors and of children making them shown in Table II. 

Table II is to be read as follows: too per cent, or every child in 
the third grade, made some error in composition form, 98.8 per cent 
of the fourth-grade children, 100 per cent of the fifth, etc., with an 
average of g2.2 per cent of all the children making errors in com- 
position form. Of all the errors made in the third grade 30 per 
cent were in composition form, 31.3 per cent in punctuation, etc., 
while of all the errors made in all the grades 30.1 per cent were in 
composition form, 30.8 per cent in punctuation, 10.8 per cent in 
verbs, etc. 
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The item “‘Composition form”’ is intended to include the proper 
division of sentences, avoidance of too enagnent repetitions of the 
same word, omission of a line between the title and the composition, 
indentation for a new paragraph, avoidance of abbreviations, etc. 


TABLE II 


TABLE OF PERCENTAGES 









































| Grades | 
‘ . | | Average 
Classification of Error | | | Percent- 
|) os | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 age 
| | 
PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN MAKING THE ERROR 
— | | i | 
Composition form sekeeeeseee |100.0 | 98.8 |T00 © | 97.0 | 80.7 | 77.0 | 92.2 
Be ee | 93.0 | 99.0 |100.0 | 88.2 | 92.0 | 81.0 | 92.2 
WEIR scan wissen ia cee 143-7 |.45-7 |30:5 1 33-1 | at-2.| 26.5 | 38.3 
Syntactical redundance....... | $4.2 | $7.0 | $7.6 | e491 2038 | 46.3 | 2359 
SSREENEIONG cc ka cicic.k ais meine 139.7 | 25.7 | 30:9: | 44.2 | 66:2:] 20:2 26.1 
ERERMNEIBE 626505 sb 155s (oo 50ne 15.8 | 22.9 | 22.6 | 19.6 | 19.4] 19.4] 19.9 
Nouns and pronouns......... | 17.0 | 18.1 | 18.8 | 17.3 | 16.0 | 13.1 | 16.7 
Cee | 3-9] 10.5 | 9.0 | 7.6 | 21.0} 8.1] 10.0 
Adjectives and adverbs....... | 9.2] 7-5 | B34 | 20.6] 6.3 7.4] 8.2 
Illiteracy, colloquialisms, and | | | 
MME GR. cece hc owe see tint | £28 4 626-1 2.3] 2:0:|] 6:21] a9 | 6.7 
Ambiguous expressions. ...... | 4-7] 3-67 6.8 | 3:9: 6.9 | 8.3] 6.2 
SNORS SoS Soni es cae aes | 3) 0.54 1.3) 4.4 1.2 | 0.0 1.4 
PERCENTAGE OF ERROR MADE 
Composition form............ | 30.0 | 28.6 | 33.3 | 30.9 | 26.3 | 31.7 | 30.1 
ELT 1S es eee | 3t-3 | 31-3 | 29.2 | 29.6 | 32.9 | 30.2 | 30.8 
Jo ee ee eee | 13.2 | 11.0] 8.7} 9.9] 12.7] 9.5] 10.8 
Syntactical redundance....... | 10.6 | 10.8 | 12.4 | 10.2 | 6.1 | 6.8 9.5 
CO ee ‘01 4.3] 45] 45] 64] 2] 47 
PECDOSHIORE: .. cisicscs.e<nccce ss 2.9 | 4:6] 3:4] 4:47 3:0 | 5-2 | les 
Nouns and pronouns......... | 21 B97] 33 | 4.2 | 3:0] 4.3| 3-9 
ISOASIACRRONS on ko pals eivce eos | S05) ay | 2.3] 250] B2a)| 2507) 2-8 
° Adjectives and adverbs....... | 30 3] ave | 2.8 e659] ane 
Illiteracy, colloquialisms, and | | | 
Lh ea SaaS O) 8) tel 21 ee .2 
Ambiguous expressions. ...... | 254 ut] 2] 7) 2a) B20 
oT ee es 2) 1 | a | 7 3) 0.2 








In “Carelessness”’ is included repetition of a word, as ‘‘swimming 


in the the creek,” omission of a word, as “I asked my mother if 
could go to my aunt’s,” etc. By “Illiteracy,” ‘‘Colloquialisms,” 
and ‘‘Slang’’ is meant such expressions as ‘‘eatings”’ and ‘‘scooted,” 
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“‘being’s it was hot,” “‘it was hard going, but oh, you coming back,” 
and ‘‘we beat it home,” etc. 

An examination of the percentage tables reveals the fact that 
some of the errors increase from the third grade to the eighth, while 
some decrease. The ideal situation would be one in which the 
number of errors fell steadily; but this would not take into account 
the fact that as the child’s mind grows he will use more complicated 
forms of expression. Take the case of conjunctions, for instance. 
Third-grade children use simple sentences almost exclusively. 
They do use the conjunction ‘‘and,” but generally their language 
would be better if it were omitted; their use of ‘‘and”’ therefore is 
really misuse, to be classified either as syntactical redundance or 
as an error in composition form, viz., failure to divide into sentences, 
and not as an error in conjunctions. The percentage of error, there- 
fore, and of children making that error is likely to rise instead of to 
decrease. 

An examination of the mistakes in written English in general 
calls attention to the familiar fact that there is little correlation 
between the child’s spoken and written language. The child, in 
fact, sets up for himself a double standard. His ordinary speech 
will not do at all when he expresses himself in writing; all the 
grammar he has learned so far he applies to his written work only; 
and not until we succeed in making him use the correct form uncon- 
sciously can we alter his oral expression. 

Table III gives a list of the most common errors in oral language, 
together with the number of times the same error appeared in 
written work. With the exception of the third grade, the figures 
represent chiefly the same children, in so far as one finds the same 
children in a city school a year later. 

Of the thirty-seven errors listed in Table III, thirty-two occur 
more frequently in oral English than in written, three occur more 
frequently in written, and two the same number of times in each. 
The writers of this article are aware of the fact that the amount of 
English spoken spontaneously did not exactly equal that written 
on the assigned subject, but in their judgment the two amounts 
approximated each other. This similarity of amount, added to the 
fact that practically the same children were observed and the errors 
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classified and tabulated by the same persons, ought to make a 
comparison between the figures of the table possible, though not 
absolute. The fact that the same thing happened in thirty-two 
out of thirty-seven cases adds weight to the conclusion to be drawn 


TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF FREQUENCY OF Most ComMMON ERRORS IN ORAL AND 


WRITTEN ENGLISH 

















English Oral Written 
WV ETD FOF MOVED PONY ..655.655 iiss oon seacs seeseeesees 233 13 
Sey, Ee ea See eer ee 180 24 
SINE og Lie oa cg ee. -  i rree 124 I 
DENIM Sakina tas shack Eke keno baknecekswareease 113 5 
wot, aint wot, haven't Pot... .......6. 605656, Tai anise ea eon 112 5 
SUIMIU MINIM ope ci ha his iss sks eos Seem sa RS IOs 96 55 
Sy Ce ee ee eee 89 I 
Frank and me, jor Frank and 7 ... 2... ccs ccsccescecessces 80 24 
AR SOK ML OIE 65 6.56 soa dodn 5s cde s o.cina dada wena 76 160 
RIEU AMON Oooo aw Get ass pow ws wie war ne eee s oo ewe eeu nee 75 ° 
PAD UE MEIER Se ono Pre candna cance sees aneaws pasa s 71 18 
CMR GO MIN x 555535 nos ike aioe ieee ee swk's oo ale ose clee ween s 60 ° 
REE DORE Gs isk crue ca webs eee onea shee aeiwn 58 19 
got for receive, become, grow, iS................00.cceeeee 53 2 
MN Sr SAS inas ala woes Seb akan pene see anes hale ee 38 ° 
eS Oe Re ee a eae 36 I 
MAEEENE So hoR We ne ss psec pone cG esc aun scecesnowhen 36 4 
MO BT EER ECG E ee rat ona cme onan Tas eeu Nels 34 15 
AN SRNL Sess oss ona nana Sah as eeoeW Kee SuEeOR ee he's 32 3 
SOE NOPE te BBG wnt ous Kk s KORE MERE CA Se aSeeewees Gas 31 7 
REVEL AUR POP MMAR 0.5 ois:5 3c sawecswewcie sce doeaes « 30 8 
YMG AUB keV BECKS sien pais ke ese hk sae wwe awa wniwate 28 16 
drawed, throwed, knowed, C60... .......0.0550cececcsscces- 27 21 
SE SOV MII Ge inte cicioini iho es ween Nk woe eRe wnieee ab cw 22 I 
VBI Sesh eres Khe ck eaEe ek enw ce EGA eOSheEn 21 9 
SORKE POV MMTAUROE MOL 5 0 55S cin ok 9.65 So uisee emis Fak eee es Aes 2I 4 
BAUR POI OM ik os 6c ded a tley oo sens tas est y ms oe sens s bee ee 20 4 
ME ONNS UMANEDITM tole clan a big sale ee wise Pei GRIN waa eines oe wiK 19 ° 
SOU MAS WPM AU MIS Geis cinsin os 55' 4s car Swish ak suis Cae nek ok 16 10 
why, and, so, at beginning or in middle of sentence......... 15 65 
REMIDES LMI ENE ORS 5 54.05 sac crelsines nace edaceowgewmet 15 15 
RISO MNO sisi oS sig de ws aoa s ae Ce a meee ces Hawes | 14 II 
TEDSTER SEE ae Le een ar oe eee eer! eery 12 Io 
PNY C01S, CC: FOV AIVOCT MBRIAY soo oc os w va ss on 6s ae ose wos II | 41 
URE oo os as ERG es eG ESE Ce | II fo) 
Seer, seb x os noes RN iste is,Wiailesjove este tse ia ts win s’e ies 6ie) wm by II | II 
SEO EE IESE ey VD) ian Ok ne oe tee Ce 10 | 7 





from this table, namely, that children’s written English is much 


freer from error than their oral language. 


This conclusion is strengthened by a comparison of Table II 


in this article with Table IV in the article on oral errors which 
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appeared in the Elementary School Journal of September, 1916. Such 
a comparison shows that in oral speech verbs caused 50 per cent 
of the errors, double negatives 11.6 per cent, etc., while in written 
language verbs caused only 10.8 per cent of the errors and nega- 
tives o.2 per cent. The same thing is true with the comparison 
of each item, proving apparently conclusively that children do make 
more errors in oral speech than in written. The examination of the 
papers proved that the difference in frequency of the errors in oral 
and written speech is not due to the fact that the child uses the 
expression “‘haven’t no,”’ for example, less often when he writes 
than when he speaks, but to the fact that when he writes he more 
frequently uses it correctly. 

The main question in the teaching of written English, as 
revealed in the papers examined, is not so much one of the use of 
language as of punctuation, composition form, and carelessness, 
these three items supplying 66 per cent of all the mistakes made. 
How can a child be taught to express himself in writing that is 
formally correct, properly punctuated, and free from carelessness ? 

It is important that grammar and composition be studied 
together so that each may serve as an aid in developing the other. 
It is composition, oral and written, more than any other subject, 
that will reveal to the teacher the errors needing correction. In 
the grammar lesson special stress should be laid on those points 
which will give the child more power in correcting his own expres- 
sion, both oral and written. In these lessons each teacher must 
aim to meet the immediate needs of her pupils. Emphasis must 
be laid on the correct forms until the child makes use of them 
unconsciously. Every written lesson should be a lesson in com- 
position. If this be done in the form of paragraphs as early as in 
the third grade, later breaking up of the habit of writing each sen- 
tence on a separate line will be eliminated. If, instead of writing 
on the board questions to be answered in writing, the teacher were 
to place there an outline of the subject, and the child be required 
to answer in paragraphs instead of fragmentary numbered sen- 
tences, composition would be better correlated with the other sub- 
jects, more drill in the technicalities furnished, and its use made 
more apparent to the child. 
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Table IV gives a complete list of the errors made, remedies for 
the most frequent of which are suggested as follows: Many of the 
items of punctuation are so complicated that the error will simply 
have to be overlooked in the lower grades. All the rules and 
reasons, however, are within the comprehension of the seventh- 
and eighth-grade children. The only difficulty to them is the 
number of things to be remembered. The question of punctuation, 
therefore, in the upper grades is one of carefulness, not of knowledge. 
Much carelessness can be eliminated by placing on the blackboard 
a list of the harder points to be remembered in punctuating a com- 
position—for example: comma after subordinate clause when it 
precedes main clause; comma before and after appositives; 
comma in a series; apostrophe in singular and plural possessive; 
etc.—and by insisting that the children read their work over care- 
fully, checking it according to the list. Skill in punctuating short 
sentences in grammar drills cannot be relied upon to transfer to 
composition work. 

The elimination of carelessness depends very largely upon the 
teacher. Any normal child will be just as careless as he is allowed 
to be, and only by setting up ideals and by eternal vigilance in 
seeing that they are attained can we free the children’s papers of 
their present multiplicity of errors in composition form and punc- 
tuation. 

Composition form presents more serious difficulties. The large 
majority of mistakes here is in dividing into sentences and in 
reiteration. The recognition of the end of one sentence and the 
beginning of another appears to be a question of common sense 
almost entirely. All the items that go to make up composition 
form, if they can be taught at all, can be taught almost as well in 
the third as in the eighth grade. Skill in using the new knowledge 
of course will only be gained by practice; but if the instruction is 
given in the third grade, surely by the time the child has reached 
the eighth the formalities of composition writing will have become 
habitual, and the child’s mind will be free to devote itself to the 
best phases of expression. 

Of all the subjects in the school curriculum there is none for 
which the average child will have more direct use outside of school 
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than composition. A large percentage of children will receive no 
further instruction after leaving the eighth grade. Of the 1,140 
papers examined only 4 were without error. If every lesson were 
a lesson in composition, with constant drill on punctuation, com- 
position form, and grammatical expression, surely we might expect 
a greater degree of perfection. Even if Cincinnati school children 
were to show a smaller percentage of error than children of any 
other city, have we a right to be satisfied with so small a degree 
of perfection ? 

Of course the real value of a composition does not lie so much 
in the formalities of written work as in the strength and clarity of 
the ideas and in the beauty of expression. This article has at- 
tempted to criticize the papers examined from the standpoint of the 
smaller issue only, viz., the formalities of written work. It is the 
opinion of the writers that this is the real field of teaching written 
composition. There is a far greater need for instruction in expres- 
sion in oral than in written work. If greater perfection in expres- 
sion is developed in written work, we have no guaranty that the 
improvement will transfer to oral work, while improvement in oral 
work is bound to be reflected in the written. Let us therefore 
devote our time for improvement in forms of speech to the oral 
language of the pupils, and that item in written work will take 
care of itself. 








AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. III 


Prepared by the Teachers of Geography: 
BERTHA HENDERSON ADALINE SHERMAN 
KATHERINE McLAUGHLIN GRACE STORM 
EDITH PARKER 


Introductory statement.—The continents studied in the sixth 
grade are South America, Africa, and Australia. Owing to the 
greater maturity of the children, reasoning from cause to probable 
effect is encouraged, as well as reasoning from effect back to cause. 
For example, they are now asked not only to explain the life con- 
ditions of a region by a study of the controlling physical conditions, 
but to make, from a study of these physical conditions, their own 
inferences regarding life-conditions. 

The printed text and pictures are used to corroborate inferences 
and to furnish additional descriptive material. Through the 
increasingly wider use of references, greater facility in the use of 
books and pictures is gained. Much practice in the organization 
of material is given in connection with both map-reading and the 
presentation of reference material. 

Aims.—The study of South America, its resources, its growing 
importance, and the readjustments to which its further develop- 
ment will lead is highly socializing in that it affords an opportunity 
for the consideration of some very vital present-day problems. 
Much depends upon the future attitude of the United States 
toward South American nations. The aims of the course are to 
confront the children with many of these South American problems; 
to help them see the enormous importance of solving them wisely; 
to lead them to feel their responsibility in helping to develop the 
right North American attitude toward South America; and to 
acquaint them with facts that will give them sound bases of judg- 
ment in South American questions. The comparison of African 
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and Australian problems with those of South America gives oppor- 
tunity to apply principles formulated in the study of South America, 
and serves to stress further the relative importance of South 
America. 

SOUTH AMERICA 


As an introduction to the study of South America the knowledge 
the children already have of the continent is gathered together by 
class discussion, and from a physical wall map of South America, 
obvious facts such as the following are noted very briefly: 

Location with regard to the United States 

Location with regard to other continents 

Size 

f Three prominent highlands 

Surface and drainage { Three prominent lowlands 

| Three prominent drainage systems 


The next approach is made through an introductory study of 
the people. Who are the South Americans? The aborigines ? 
From what countries did the settlers come? How do South 
Americans resemble us? How do they differ from us? In what 
ways are they our superiors? May some South American boy or 
girl have ancestors of the same nationality or nationalities as yours ? 
What languages do they speak? Why? Questions such as these 
are designed to give a general notion of the many kinds of people 
in South America rather than to distinguish between the character- 
istics of the members of various South American nations. They 
are answered by the study of the race map (Bowman, p. 317) and 
pictures and by reading in Carpenter and Bowman. Pictures of 
South American presidents, generals, ambassadors, and other lead- 
ing men help to strengthen the idea of their similarity to us. 

The population groups of South America are seen to be: 


. The Latin Europeans: 
Spanish—found everywhere except in the Guianas 
Portuguese—largely in Brazil 
Italians and French—scattered very generally 
. The North Europeans: 
Germans—centers of German population in southern Brazil and southern 
Chile 
British—widely scattered but largely in towns 
Belgians, Austrians, Norwegians, etc. 
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3. Negroes: 

They are found solely in the tropical countries and are most numerous 
in Brazil. ’ 

. South American Indians: 

They are found largely on the west side of the continent. There is 
great variation in the grade of Indians. The lowest types are those of the 
lowland forest regions in the tropics. The highest are probably those of 
Inca and Araucanian groups. 

. Orientals: 
Chinese—in Ecuador and Peru 
Japanese—in southern Brazil 
Hindus—in the Guianas and Chile 
. Mixed: 
Spanish and Indian 
Portuguese and Negro 
Many other mixtures 


The mixed population is, of course, a very great factor. The 
grades of mixed population differ vastly in different regions. 

The next problem is that of finding what attractions South 
America offered that brought to it people of so many nationalities. 
The map is first studied for suggestions. The children know of the 
gold in Peru and the desire of the Europeans for precious metals. 
The mountains suggest the probable occurrence of minerals in other 
places. The extent of South America in latitude suggests a great 
variety of products. If children are not familiar with the meaning 
of latitude and the inferences that can be made when the latitude 
of a place is known, a discussion of latitude is needed at this point. 
Suggested exercises are given at the end of the outline on South 
America. The tropical products are suggested as another attrac- 
tion to Europeans because they differ so much from those of Euro- 
pean latitudes. It is seen, on the other hand, that a tropical climate 
is forbidding to Europeans unless tempered by high altitude. Thus 
those places in tropical latitudes where highlands come near the 
coast offered greater attractions to Europeans than did the tropical 
lowlands. The fact that seasons in Southern South America are 
the opposite of those of Europe may make exchange of the same 
products desirable. 

After the children have made all the suggestions they can from 
a study of the map, they read from Bowman, Carpenter, The Book 
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of Knowledge, etc., to confirm their inferences and get additional 
information. They listen also to extracts read by the teacher. A 
survey of the products which have figured prominently shows that 
gold and silver were mainstays of Spanish colonial times; that 
sugar, then much demanded in Europe, with some cotton and 
tobacco, was the mainstay of the early Brazilian colony; that gold 
replaced sugar in importance in Brazil for a century, and was 
itself replaced by coffee; that the early staples of the Pampa were 
hides and wool, then wool and live cattle, and then meat and agri- 
cultural products, predominantly wheat, flax, and corn; that rubber 
has figured as an important product from the Amazon regions for 
the last half-century only; that guano has been a very important 
factor in Peruvian progress and nitrate in the progress of Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chile. This study brings out one of the most striking 
facts in the development of South America—the dependence of 
large groups of people upon a single staple export for long periods 
of time. 

This study leads to a view of the opportunities South America 
affords today to South Americans themselves and to the world. 
What factors are now operating in the development of South 
America? From the list of South American activities made in 
answer to this question, each child chooses one in which he is espe- 
cially interested and makes a special study of it. Discussion up 
to this time has merely brought out the fact that certain industries 
have been or are mainstays of South American development. 
Details of how and why each is important are reserved for these 
individual reports. The general scheme suggested for the organiza- 
tion of each topic includes as subtopics: 

The Nature of the Product 

The Regions of Production 


Conditions Favoring Growth or Production 
Geographic Problems of Transporting and Marketing the Product 


Some of the topics worked out in this way are: 


The Cocoa Industry 
The Coffee Industry 
Agriculture in Chile 
Chilean Fruit 
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South American Rubber 
The Cattle Industry 

Tin in Bolivia 

Mate 

South American Lumber 


Before the pupils begin to study their individual topics, the 
class studies several South American industries and prepares reports. 
The following report on rubber indicates the procedure. The 
nature of rubber is first discussed. Pictures of the tree are shown 
and its characteristics noted. The region of growth is mapped. 
The conditions of growth are shown to be much heat and water. 
The Amazon Valley is seen to fulfil these conditions. Descriptions 
are read of the region in which rubber is found and an effort is made 
by the use of such descriptions and of pictures to give a clear mental 
picture of the setting in which the tree is found, the appearance of 
the river, the forests on the river banks, the trees, plants, animals, 
and natives of these forests, and the distribution of wild rubber trees. 
The processes of gathering, the “curing” or smoking of rubber, 
and the transportation to the ports from which it is shipped are 
described. Museum material furnishes examples of rubber in its 
various stages. Attention is called to the decline of the industry 
in interior regions due to the decreasing of wild supply by rapid 
exploitation and the increasing of the supply of plantation rubber. 
Manaos and Para are described. The dependence of their very 
existence upon the rubber industry is stressed. 

The slight demand for rubber before 1850 and the constantly 
increasing demand since is accounted for. The routes taken by 
rubber from Manaos, Para, and other points of export to points 
of consumption in the United States and Europe are drawn upon 
an outline map of the world. 

In connection with the discussion of conditions favoring growth 
and production of an animal or plant product, the question is 
raised: Why are these conditions found in these regions and not 
elsewhere? The answer is worked out by the class at the close of 
the report. 

The rainfall map is first studied to find the rainfall conditions 
of the particular region. Surface maps and maps showing wind 
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directions are then studied. The conditions under which winds 
take up and give out moisture are discussed, and the explanation 
of the rainfall conditions of the regions is worked out. By doing 
this with many regions discussed in connection with conditions of 
growth of each product studied, children learn something of the 
relationship existing between wind direction, surface, and rainfall. 
The report of each individual thus becomes a basis for further class- 
work, and motivates the careful preparation of reports as well as 
careful consideration of each report by all members of the class. 

Following the individual reports, a summary is made of the sub- 
ject-matter studied thus far by answering such questions as: Why 
is South America more significant now in world-affairs than ever 
before? Willits importance tend to increase or decrease? Why? 

A review of the lists of products and exports and imports of 
South America shows that it is young industrially. Its wares are 
those of the extractive industries. It offers to the world staple 
foodstuffs, raw materials for textile manufacture, metals, rubber, 
etc. It affords in return a market for fuels, building materials, 
manufactured wares, and the like. | 

Although the development already accomplished has made the 
continent very important in world-trade, many of its resources are 
barely tapped. As the world-demand for foodstuff increases, 
and exporting nations whose population is rapidly increasing cease 
to export, South American products will be sought with more and 
more eagerness. As her population increases and her industries 
grow, she will afford an enlarging market for the wares of manu- 
facturing nations. Her commercial importance for these reasons 
is greater than ever before. With this increasing commercial 
importance will come a great influence in world-affairs. 

The meaning of the phrase ‘‘The War after the War” is dis- 
cussed, and South America’s influential place in this industrial 
and commercial international rivalry is emphasized. 

These questions next arise: Are all parts of South America 
equally important? If not, which parts are the more important ? 
Why? To answer these adequately, individual countries must be 
compared. The more important factors which will determine the 
possibilities of each country are discussed. Take, for example, 
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Argentina. It is seen to consist of four regions varying greatly in 
importance—Patagonia, the Pampa, the Chaco, and the Andean 
section. A brief survey of these shows that the Pampa is the real 
Argentina and that the other regions are relatively unimportant. 
Can the Pampa keep Argentina in her place as one of the ten 
greatest nations of the world? The following factors must be con- 
sidered: 


The Pampa: 
1. Size: 
About one fourth as large as Argentina 
. Location: 
From 30° S. to 40° S. 
From the ocean west to the Cordoba and Andes Mountains 
Well situated with reference to the command of tributary regions up 
river and with reference to communication with Europe 
. Topography: 
A great plain monotonous in its vast extent 
. Soil: 
Very deep. Very fertile 
. Drainage: 
Not yet well developed 
Few rivers 
Stagnant water areas and marshes 
. Statistics of production: 
Agricultural 
Grazing 
Miscellaneous 
. Statistics of commerce: 
Exports 
Imports 


. Statistics of population and immigration: 
Kind of population largely Spanish and Italians from Northern Italy 
. Life: 
In the country 
Haciendas—System of large land holdings unfortunate 
Guachos— 


. Cities: 
Buenos Aires 
La Plata 
Rosario 
Santa Fe 
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. Transportation: 
Scarcity of navigable rivers 
Ease of road- and railroad building in so far as topography is concerned 
Difficulty of obtaining road- and railroad-building material 

. Government: 
Stability of government is stressed. 

. Reasons for the recent rapid development 

. Difficulties to be overcome: 
No fair opinion can be formed as an answer, however, until the same 
kind of data about other countries is examined and the same kind 
of view is taken of them. 


Brazil is seen to outstrip all the other South American countries 
in size and population, and, theoretically, to surpass them in agri- 
cultural possibilities. Practically, there are many hindrances to 
such supremacy, such as: 


Annual flooding of great areas 

Problem of clearing the forests 

Unmarketable quality of most Brazilian woods 
Climate 

Scarcity of people 

Lack of means of transportation 

Quality of population 


Brazil’s hope, at least for the near future, is seen to be in her 
southeast coastal region. The good climate, agricultural possi- 
bilities, latent water power, electric smelting of iron ore and what 
it may mean to this region, relation of the region to the cattle 
country in Matto Grosso and Goyaz, and other factors of this 
nature are compared with the many advantages of the Pampa 
region. 

At the close of the study of individual countries, there is little 
difference of opinion with regard to grouping Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Chile in the highest class, Ecuador and Paraguay 
in the least promising class, and the others in an intermediate group. 
Debate is often necessary if a closer ranking is desired. Such a 
debate helps the children to list definitely for themselves those 
factors, geographic and non-geographic, which are favorable for 
the progress of a country and those which work against it. 
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The final question is, What should our attitude toward South 
America be? This brings up the discussion of the Monroe Doctrine, 
some of our past dealings, just and unjust, the mistakes that 
many of our citizens have made, and the light in which South 
Americans regard us. 

The co-operation of North and South America, if effected for 
righteous purposes, will be tremendously influential in reconstruct- 
ing world-relationships upon higher planes, and in helping to main- 
tain world-peace. There is no basis for a patronizing attitude on 
our part. South Americans have as much to give us as we can 
possibly give them. The attitude of the present elementary-school 
children of the United States may make or mar this complementary 
relationship, this joining of forces. for world-good that lie in the 
Americas. We attempt, therefore, to bring each child’s responsi- 
bility in the matter home to him by showing him that he will soon 
be in a position to help decide South American questions. In this 
way a foundation may be laid for the achievement of an ideal 
relationship. 

Throughout the reading done in connection with these topics, 
accurate interpretation of pictures and of the printed page is 
stressed, and many devices are used to secure it. If the reading 
is light and the meaning easy to grasp, children are asked to select 
for themselves the main points the author has tried to make. If 
it is difficult reading, hectographed questions are given them to 
direct their thought, as they study, to the points most to be empha- 
sized. Expression in a different medium often serves to clear 
ideas. For example, when reading about the products raised at 
different altitudes in Peru and Bolivia, children are asked to make, 
from the reading, a diagram showing a cross-section of the region 
and the product grown on the various levels. Maps and pictures 
are sometimes drawn and models made in sand and clay from the 
reading. Such tests serve to help the child check his own accuracy 
in thinking and seeing. ; 

After the study of an entire continent is completed, the childre 
sometimes exhibit for the benefit of an outside group of people all 
their class work, their individual collections, maps, models, slides, 
pictures, museum materials, and anything which they consider to be 
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of interest. In order to test their own readiness for this occasion, 
they practice placing on the outline blackboard map the names of 
all countries, cities, rivers, etc., mentioned in connection with their 
study of South America. When they consider themselves prepared, 
the entire class is tested on the “‘place geography” by using Goode’s 
Outline Map of South America. They practice explaining to one 
another the various things they wish to tell and correct one another’s 
use of English. This kind of summary serves instead of a formal 
test of any nature. ; 

If the class is mature enough, a little more climatological work 
is taken up before the study of Africa is started. The children 
have seen that wind direction is one factor determining the rainfall 
ofaregion. The next question is, What determines wind direction ? 
This is worked out by studying maps showing air pressure and wind 
directions in various regions. The following questions and direc- 
tions suggest the course of the development: What do we mean by 
low pressure? High pressure? How can we show low pressure on 
a map? High pressure? Find areas of low pressure on the map. 
Of high pressure. (An isobaric map is used.) What relation do 
the maps show between high-pressure regions, low-pressure regions, 
and wind directions? Why should there be this relationship ? 
What should you need to know then in order to determine wind 
direction in a given place? Do high- and low-pressure areas remain 
the same throughout the year? How does this affect wind direc- 
tion at any given place? Are low-pressure regions more common 
in low latitudes or in high latitudes? Where, in general, are regions 
of high pressure found? Explain the wind directions in South 
America. 

If the class is not yet ready for this, it is reserved for the close 
of the sixth-grade work or the beginning of seventh-grade work— 
where it is taken up in connection with interpretation of weather 
maps in seventh-grade science. 

A further study of latitude is made at this point. 

1. On a blackboard globe the equator is drawn. The terms 
degree, minute, second, are explained. A pupil is then asked to put 
a dot on the globe to represent a place 30° N. of the equator, 
another 45° S. of the equator, and many others. Then ten places 
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are put on the globe, each of which is 10° N. of the equator. 
Ten more are added, then another ten, and so on till it becomes 
apparent to the class that when ail the places 10° N. of the 
equator are shown on the globe, they form a line parallel to the 
equator and 10° N. of it. The parallels of 20°, 30°, 40°, 50°, 60°, 
70°, and 80°, both N. and S., are then added. Practice is given 
in telling the latitudes of places represented by dots put on the 
blackboard globe on and between these parallels. 

2. Individual globes, on which parallels and continents are 
printed, are then used. Exercises such as the following are given: 

Find an important city 30° N. of the equator; one 30° S. of the 
equator, etc. 

Find the latitude of New York, Los Angeles, Buenos Aires, etc. 

From the index in Longmans’ Aflas check your estimate of the 
latitude of each place. How will this index help you in the future to 
locate places ? 

Through how many degrees of latitude does Africa extend ? 
Australia, etc. ? 

What continents are crossed by the fortieth parallel north? By 
the twentieth parallel south, etc. ? 

What countries are crossed by the fiftieth parallel north ? 

What is your idea of the temperature of a place 2°S. of the 
equator? 80°S. of the equator? Why? Some places near the 
equator have low temperatures. Why ? 

Explain low latitude. High latitude. 

3. The representation of parallels of latitude on wall maps is 
next discussed. The difficulty of representing the curved surface 
of the earth on a flat surface is noted. The pupils find out how 
many ways of representing parallels are shown on these various 
maps. The object of the comparison is to prevent the mistake of 
reading latitude along a horizontal line on maps that are not made 
on the Mercator projection. Exercises with maps include the 
following: 

Find from the maps in your atlas the latitude of given places. 

Given the map of a relatively small region on a large scale 
(e.g., the wall map of Illinois) show on the blackboard globe the 
extent in latitude of the region shown in this map. 
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On the blackboard outline map of the world draw the equator, 
the tenth parallel north, etc. 

By this study of latitude the idea of relative location is strength- 
ened. 


AFRICA 


A comparison of Africa with South America is made from map 
study and brings out its greater size, the lower latitude of its 
southernmost point, and the existence of a tropical region in Africa 
similar in many ways to that of South America. The highland 
and lowland tropical regions of Africa are compared with those of 
South America. An outline such as the following is worked out 
from map study and reading. 


I. Tropical Africa: 
1. The Lowlands: 
a) Countries included 
(1) Congo Free State 
(2) French Congo 
(3) Part of Angola 
b) Congo River basin 
(1) Comparison with the Amazon Basin 
(a) Points of similarity to be noted 
i. Position on the equator 
ii. Great size 
iii. Slight relief 
iv. Navigability of the river systems (Carpenter, p. 224) 
v. Rich plant and animal life 
vi. Rubber an important economic product 
(b) Points of difference to be noted 
i. The Congo basin lies at higher altitude than the Amazon 
ii. Navigation system of the Congo isolated from the coast 
by rapids where the river crosses the mountain rim of the 
plateau; therefore a railroad necessary 
iii. Animal life: several important types not found in South 
America 
a) Elephant 
b) Hippopotamus 
c) Rhinoceros 
d) Gorilla 
e) Lion 
f) Wart hog 
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iv. People 
a) Bantu, a branch of the black or negro race; not the 
red or Indian race of South America 
v. Economic products 
a) Ivory from elephants 
b) Palm nuts and palm oil 
vi. Political control 
a) European (French and Belgian possession of the 
Congo; of the independence of the South American 
republics) 
2. The Highlands: 
a) Countries included 
(1) British East Africa 
(2) German East Africa 
b) Comparison of the region with the typical highlands of South America 
(1) Physical conditions 
(a) Similarities 
i. Extremes of relief in tropical latitudes; therefore great 
varieties in climate, e.g., compare 
a) Tropical Mombasa with Guayaquil, Ecuador 
b) Snow-capped Kilimanjaro and Kenia with Cotopaxi 
or Chimborazo 
c) Temperate pastures and farm lands of Uganda with the 
valley of Ecuador and the plateau of Peru and Bolivia 
(b) Differences 
i. Greater area of plateaus in proportion to mountains 
ii. Mountain range less continuous than Andes 
iii. More and larger lakes 
a) Tanganyika, Nyanza, Victoria, Albert Edward, 
Rudolph 


It is noted that desert covers a much greater part of Africa than 
of South America, in proportion to the size of the continent. 

It is seen that, while South America is a continent of republics, 
Africa is one of colonies, many of which have been acquired by 
European powers in the last half-century. Why should this be 
true? When people knew of Africa so early, why was its develop- 
ment so late ? , 

The vast areas of desert and of jungle, the hostility of the 
natives, the lack of harbors, the lack of navigable waterways 
leading into the interior, and the greater early attraction of North 
America for colonizers are cited as some of the reasons. 
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Why should it have been developed in recent years? Why 
have Europeans done the work of colonizing it ? 

This leads to a view of the continent as a field for the expansion 
of the crowded nations of near-by Europe. From the map it is 
seen that the interested nations are Germany, England, France, 
Italy, Portugal, and Belgium. 

First are mapped the African regions which England has gained 
control of or colonized, and the problem presented is, In what ways 
are these colonies valuable to England? To answer it necessitates 
the consideration of the more important features of the various 
British colonies and protectorates. Egypt, the most familiar of 
them, is first discussed. It is pictured as a long, ribbon-like oasis 
due to the waters of the Nile as it flows across the eastern Sahara. 
The Nile presents three interesting minor problems: How can this 
great river be maintained across hundreds of miles of desert ? 
Explain the annual Nile floods. In what sense may Abyssinia be 
called the mother of Egypt ? 

The Nile Valley is seen to be the seat of one of the earlier civiliza- 
tions, relics of which still remain in the pyramids and many ancient 
mines. This fact prompts a comparison of conditions in this valley 
with those in the plateau or Peru and Bolivia, where early Inca 
civilization developed. Did similar conditions bring about these 
two developments? Do the same conditions give the Nile Valley 
value today ? 

The following outline suggests the points stressed in viewing 
present-day Egypt. 

1. Location and its significance in controlling the Suez Canal 
2. Nominally a Turkish possession; actually under British control 
3. Aland of farms. -Crops: 
a) Cotton 
b) Sugar 
c) Rice 
d) Grains 
e) Vegetables 
f) Dates 
4. Methods of farming: 
a) Winter crops of grain are sown in the autumn when the Nile is low 


b) Summer crops of cotton, rice, and sugar are sown in the spring before the 
rise of the river 
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c) Irrigation becomes necessary during the low-water season 
(1) Various methods used: The shadoof, run by men, and the sakieh, run 
by oxen or mules, are used to raise the water to the level of the field. 
Small ditches carry it over the field. Modern methods are now 
being introduced by the British; the great dam at Assuan 


un 


. People: : 
a) Mohammedans; a mixture of ancient Egyptians and invaders from Asia i 
Standards of life are primitive : 

b) Cosmopolitan foreign population 4 
6. Important cities: 
a) Alexandria and Cairo 





7. The Suez Canal—Britain’s gateway to the Indian Ocean, very vital in her 
present scheme of administration in India and the Far East 


British South Africa is next studied. Since the finding of 
diamonds was so significant in the development of South Africa, the 
story of their discovery is read, the rush of people to the region is 
described, and the early life of Cecil John Rhodes is told. The 
subject of diamond mining is outlined as follows: 


Diamond mining: 
1..Location: Kimberley, Orange Free State 
. Occurrence of diamonds 
. Methods of mining 
. Methods of separating diamonds from clay 
. Marketing 
. Administration of the mining camp 
. The city of Kimberley 


IAN WW DN 


The finding of gold and its additional influence in the growth 
of population in South Africa are then discussed. 
Gold mining: 

1. Location: Witwatersrand of Transvaal 

2. Occurrence of gold 

3. Methods of mining and smelting 

4. Johannesburg 


Other natural resources that aided the development of the 
regions are studied. 

The industries of the coastal plains and mountain‘slopes on the 
east (Natal and Cape Colony; Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony) are outlined as follows: 
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I. Farming: 

a) Live stock and hardy grains on the upper slopes 

b) Orchards of temperate fruits farther down 

c) Tea and coffee on the lower slopes 

d) Rice, sugar cane,.tobacco, lemons, oranges, and pineapples on the coastal 

_ plain 

e) Reason for such a range of products: Compare East Africa and Andes 
region of tropical South America 

f) Farmers, white men; laborers, natives 

g) Grain, cotton, and tobacco in Transvaal and Orange Free State. These 
regions are better watered because they are nearer the mountain sources 
of the Orange and Vaal rivers 


II. Stock-raising: 

1. Cattle and sheep 

a) Conditions similar to those of the great plains of the United States, 
pampa of Argentina, etc. 

2. The ostrich: a desert bird native to Africa 
a) Feathers the commercial product 
b) Methods of raising 
c) Value of product 


Among the centers of population are noted, in addition to 
Johannesburg and Kimberley, Durban, the chief port of Natal and 
the outlet of the gold regions; Port Elizabeth, the Liverpool of 
South Africa, and Cape Town. 

The story of Rhodes’s part in the government of the colony, the 
clash with the Boers, the steady acquisition of territory, and the 
dream of linking Cairo to Cape Town by an “‘All-Rail Route” leads 
to the account of expansion in Rhodesia, and the completion, to the 
southern end of Tanganyika, of the only north-south transconti- 
nental railway in the world. Much of it must be told or read from 
Talbot’s Railway Conquest of the World, Powell’s The Last Frontier, 
and Mitchell’s Life of Cecil John Rhodes. British East Africa is 
discussed as a link in this north-south belt of English possessions. 
The break in the north-south line of English control occasioned by 
the position of German East Africa is noted. Among the evils 
of territorial aggrandizement so evident in Africa is pointed out 
the jealousy occasioned by just such a situation as here exists. 

By this view of the British colonies some of the reasons why 
they are valuable to Britain are made evident. Africa is seen to 
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be, like South America, a producer of raw materials, a consumer of 
manufactured articles such as England offers the world. The 
cotton of the Nile Valley, for example, partially frees British manu- 
facturers from dependence on American cotton. British African 
colonies afford a field for population overflow. They offer problems 
to be solved which must contribute to the progress of the nation 
which solvesthem. They offer intermediate stations and give con- 
trol of strategic points on the route to the British Far East. They 
satisfy the desire for empire of which Rhodes was a personification. 

The great French Empire in Africa is then studied with the 
question in mind, Why is it of value to France? It is seen to 
include, with the exception of the British Sudan and Tripoli, all 
the Barbary states,.the Sahara, and the Sudan and to occupy 
45 per cent of all African territory and 25 per cent of the conti- 
nent’s population. A study is made of the various parts as out- 
lined below. 


I. The desert: 
1. Location and extent 
a) Covers an area about the size of the United States, in Northern 


Africa, from the Red Sea to the Atlantic 


2. Types of country 

a) Great stretches of sandy plains and dunes 
(r) Bare, moving sands 
(2) Sands with occasional bunches of grass and small shrubs 

b) Barren stretches of country of a more clayey soil, much dissected 
and broken by deep ravines and gullies 

c) Rugged, mountainous country, with more vegetation and streams 
in valleys; sites of oases 

d) Oases in the midst of other types noted. Rich tropical and sub- 
tropical vegetation, chiefly date palms 

. Climatic conditions 

a) Day 
(1) Intense dry heat 
(2) Short dawn and twilight 
(3) Rapid increase of heat with sunrise 
(4) Hot wind with possible sand-storms 

b) Night 
(1) Rapid lowering of temperature after sunset, sometimes reaching 

the freezing point 

(2) Brilliancy of stars and moon due to dry air 








4. People 





a) Classes 
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b) Appearance 
c) Dress: its adaptation to desert heat 


d) Homes 


e) Life 


(1) Nomadic 


(2) Agricultural life in the oases 


(a) 


(b 


(c) 
(d) 


Products raised 
i. Dates the most important 
ii. All kinds of fruits and vegetables 
Problems of agriculture 
i. Irrigating 
ii. Constant battling with drifting sand 
iii. Intensive cultivation.to make best use of limited arable 
area 
The date harvest 
Rich date oases: Biskra, the Jerid 


(3) Caravan trade of the desert 
(a) Products of exchange 


(b 


(c) 


wa 


i. Wool, camel hair, millet, etc., traded by nomads for 
cotton cloth, guns, and other manufactures from Europe 
and cjties on the coast, and for dates and other fruits of 
oases 

ii. Ivory, gold, palm oil, rubber, etc., from interior of the 
Sudan taken across the desert to exchange for European 
goods 

Routes of caravan trade determined by oases with terminals 

in cities on edge of the desert, e.g., from cities of Barbary 

States (Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, Biskra) through oases to 

others of the Soudan (Timbuctoo, Kano, Lake Tchad) and 

Egypt (Cairo, Alexandria, Khartum) 

The camel the means of transportation; its adaptation to 

the desert 


II. The Barbary States: 


I. 


2 


ae 





Location 


Character of the country 
b) Fertile rolling country near the coast, backed by the Atlas Moun- 
tains running northeast and southwest 


. Climate 


a) Subtropical like Southern Europe with good rainfall on the seaward 


slope and deserts on the landward side of the mountains 
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4. Resources 
a) Many agricultural products in the lowlands near the sea 
b) Wool from the pastures of the mountain slopes 
c) Minerals in the mountains 
. Commerce 
a) The gateway between Europe and the Sahara 
b) The northern terminal of the caravan trade across the desert 


un 


6. Important cities 

a) Morocco 

b) Fez 

c) Tangier 

d) Algiers 

e) Tunis 

f) Tripoli 
. Political control 

a) Morocco under French protection 
b) Algeria and Tunis, French 


III. The Soudan, ‘‘The Land of the Blacks”: 
1. Location 
a) A broad strip of country extending from the Atlantic to Abyssinia, 
between the desert and the tropical forests 


~sI 


2. Divisions 
a) Egyptian Soudan or Nubia 
b) Central Soudan about Lake Tchad 
c) Western Soudan, chiefly the basin of the Niger 
3. Character of the country 
a) Transition zone from desert to forest 
4. People 
a) Chiefly blacks. Our slaves come from the southern and western 
Soudan 
. Commerce 
a) The southern terminals of the caravan trade, the chief products 
being ivory, ostrich feathers, and gums from the forest trees 


uw 


6. Important trade centers 
a) Timbuctoo on the Niger 
b) Kuka on Lake Tchad 
c) Kano in Nigeria 
d) Khartum in Egyptian Soudan 


The number and degree of the difficulties which the French 
have met successfully in their colonizing attempts become evident 
as the geography of the regions is studied. The fact is stressed that 
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France’s penetration has been almost wholly pacific. It is seen 
that French efforts have laid the basis for a future rich and prosper- 
ous French African dominion, in spite of vast waste areas included. 
Even now there comes from this territory a wealth of raw materials. 
It affords additional markets for French wares. Untold possi- 
bilities lie in Morocco, France’s new protectorate. France has 
many good African harbors. Algiers is the most important coaling 
station in the Mediterranean. By controlling Northwest Africa, 
French influence in the Mediterranean is strengthened. The many 
railroads recently built have put France many days nearer the 
products of the Sahara and the African tropics. If the plan of 
building a railway from Fez through Tuat to Timbuctoo and on 
to the port of Dakar is carried out, the distance from Marseilles to 
Rio de Janeiro will be much shortened. Thus South America too 
will be brought nearer France. 


[To be continued] 








REPORT ON A SELF-DIRECTED SYSTEM OF 
KINDERGARTEN SUPERVISION 


ALBERT SHIELS 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California 





At the beginning of the present school year, in the absence of 
the customary supervisor of kindergartens, it was thought best to 
organize the two hundred and fifty kindergarten teachers in the 
public schools of Los Angeles-for an experiment in self-help. 

The success of this plan does not imply that it would be wise 
to abandon formal supervision, but it does suggest that a certain 
type of supervision which now discourages initiative or contribution 
by the teachers could well be modified so that those who actually do 
the teaching will feel responsibility in devising methods of instruc- 
tion and direction. 

Briefly, the plan adopted involves the following arrangements 
for visits and meetings, with emphasis placed upon the advisability 
of informality and especially upon the cultivation of a spirit of 
reciprocal helpfulness and good-fellowship. 

The kindergarten teachers are divided into eleven groups, each 
group including teachers in adjacent schools for convenience in 
visiting and in holding meetings. The afternoon teachers, fifteen 
in number, somewhat widely scattered, constitute a twelfth group. 
These last teachers, by reason of great distances and late afternoon 
hours, are unable to realize the full benefits of the organization. 
The functions of these groups are twofold: to arrange a system of 
visits within their own number and to conduct a series of round 
tables, one each month, for the entire group constituency. 

Each of these divisions elects one of its own number as visitor 
for the respective district, who shall also preside at its round-table 
meetings. Since the work of the visitor necessitates absence from 
her own kindergarten room at least two or three times each month, 
it is obviously necessary that the one selected should be a director 
of a sufficiently large kindergarten school to require the services of 
an assistant, who, in the absence of the director visitor, may assume 
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charge of the entire room. The visits of the several representatives 
of the groups are so timed as'to secure the approval of the principal 
in each instance and to interfere least with the regular work of the 
visiting director in her own room. 

No effort at supervision in the technical sense of the term is 
involved in the visiting, much less is any place given to criticism. 
The sole aim is to arouse the consciousness of a common problem 
and to extend to all through the medium of the visits and the round 
table a knowledge of the varying activities, devices, and educational 
materials in vogue in the several kindergartens of the group. 

The round table of each district is held monthly, on a date 
agreed upon by the group, in the kindergarten room of one of the 
schoo] buildings in that district. The holding of the round tables 
in the different kindergarten rooms has resulted in a distinct advan- 
tage not at first anticipated, since there has arisen a fine rivalry in 
the showing of interesting and original handwork and room decora- 
tions and in calling attention to new music and story-books, with 
the result that a great variety of suggestive contributions to 
kindergarten knowledge and practice have been made. 

In the conduct of its round tables and in its visiting each group 
is thoroughly democratic. It selects its own visitor to act also as 
the chairman of the round-table meetings, decides upon its own 
place of meeting, and chooses its own subjects for discussion. 

The second large feature of this simple organization is a bi- 
monthly meeting of the entire kindergarten force, held in a school 
auditorium so arranged that floor space for games and rhythmic 
exercises may be-had by removal of chairs. 

So much for the plan. During the months of November, 
December, and January, thirty-two meetings of round tables have 
been held with a total number in attendance of five hundred, an 
average of fifteen for each district meeting. The visitors report 
eighty-seven visits to as many different kindergartens during those 
same months. Two general meetings have given opportunity for 
all the teachers to come together, the actual attendance in each 
instance being about two hundred. 

A few words about the subjects discussed and the work pre- 
sented at the round-table gatherings may be of interest. The 
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discussions have ranged from the common problem of the trouble- 
some child and the perplexities of unsatisfactory materials to 
reports of serious attempts to adjust the use of equipment to the 
immediate interest of the individual child, thereby breaking away 
from the imposition of too formal and too uniform types of work 
upon all the children at a given table. There have been earnest 
discussions on the improvement of equipment and the comparative 
value to the child of certain of the gifts. Excellent suggestions for 
the adaptation of new varieties of virtually costless ‘‘outside”’ 
materials have given such an impetus to this type of handwork that 
a permanent exhibit has been installed in the elementary library 
building to which additions will be constantly made. As instances 
of these inexpensive materials and the articles which may be made 
from them the following are mentioned: cardboard from laundry 
made into castles; paper sacks, jewelry boxes, and kelp converted 
into dolls; spools and skewer sticks made into tops; twigs and 
colored paper into flowers. 

One of the round-table meetings is here described: 

We sat about the low tables with pencils and paper and each made a list 
of the ten stories she considered the best for kindergarten children. From 
these several lists were selected the ten accounted best to constitute a recom- 


mended list. Whenever a teacher mentioned a story not known to the others 
she was asked to tell the story as though to her children. 


In many instances principals and first- and second-grade 
teachers have asked to be present and have contributed to the 
discussions. 

That the kindergarten teachers pronounce this experiment in 
self-help altogether successful is evidenced by the many delighted 
expressions of appreciation of these opportunities for interchange of 
opinions and experience. The unanimous testimony is that the 
gatherings inspire the teachers with a delightful feeling of fellowship 
and a lively interest in the common problems of kindergarten work. 
All agree that under the spur of responsibility the teachers have 
worked with gratifying unanimity to improve their schools, and 
that the habit of waiting for orders from above has somewhat 
loosened its grip. 

In closing this account of the kindergarten experiment a report 
of one of the general meetings should be given. The program was 
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planned and carried out by the teachers of four of the round-table 
districts combined. It simulated a kindergarten circle. The 
opening number was Oscar Wilde’s story, “The Selfish Giant,” 
told most delightfully with explanations of how the story by 
certain changes and abridgments could be adapted to kindergarten 
children. 

The story was followed by a series of songs especially appropriate 
to springtime, sung by twenty-four teachers in circle with 
appropriate, illustrative rhythms. Some of the songs were chosen 
because they were new, and the careful rendering really served as a 
lesson in interpretation for the other kindergartners. 

A group of circle games worked out in the same careful manner 
followed the songs. Some of these were old games with new 
suggestions in the action. 

The kindergartners then adjourned to the exhibit room where 
had been gathered an interesting collection of handwork done in the 
rooms of those teachers who were responsible for the afternoon’s 
program. The character and arrangement of the articles on exhibit 
had a special charm growing out of the fact that the spirit of spring 
was reflected throughout. On entering the room one noticed win- 
dow boxes of what proved to be green crépe paper filled with hya- 
cinths in different shades, the latter made of torn paper gracefully 
and naturally arranged on twigs. Only a nearer view removed the 
first impression of real window boxes and real hyacinths. Butter- 
flies on diminutive branches and paper-cut landscapes adorned the 
walls. 

To one not initiated, the variety of objects and especially of 
paper-cut articles was bewildering. No kindergartners, however, 
manifested the slightest bewilderment. Equipped with pencil and 
scissors, each teacher proceeded with amazing directness to secure 
patterns of the particular articles which appealed to her fancy and 
met her needs. The practical and helpful nature of this exhibit 
was manifest from the eager efforts of all not to allow a single 
suggestion to escape them. 

In a word it may be said that this community effort, undirected 
by superior officers, as it was expressed in the meeting and in the 
exhibit, was not only most creditable but also a fine confirmation 
of the success of this kindergarten experiment in self-help. 











THE EXTENT AND MEANING OF THE LOSS 
IN “TRANSFER” IN SPELLING 


W. F. TIDYMAN ann HELEN A. BROWN 
Hart School, Stamford, Connecticut 


It is a common observation of teachers that children stumble 
over words in composition which have been studied and apparently 
brought to a high stage of learning in the formal spelling periods. 
With this fact in mind we designed an experiment to determine just 
what part of the skill gained in the column presentation of words 
is carried over into contextual use. 

The class that participated in the experiment was Grade VI, 
Hart School, Stamford, Connecticut. There were 41 pupils in the 
class, one-third of whom were Americans, the rest largely Italians. 

For the study 37 words were selected from the regular spelling 
lists of the grade, consisting of selections from the lists of words 
most commonly used. by children. These had been taught as a 
part of a regular spelling lesson four to seven weeks previous to the 
test, and had been included in a review test without teaching one 
to three weeks preceding the test. The words also had been tested 
for difficulty on the Friday preceding the week in which they were 
taught. The 37 words were divided between the hardest and the 
easiest words of the preceding lessons as follows: hard words, 17; 
easy words, 20. The original teaching as well as the testing was 
done by the regular class teacher, Miss Brown. The method of 
teaching consisted of the study of the individual words from the 
board, use in oral sentences, oral spelling, and writing; but not 
use in written sentences. 

The 37 words were arranged into column and sentence dictation 
exercises and were given in four tests on three successive days, as 
follows: Tuesday, easy dictation; Wednesday, easy column and 
hard dictation; Thursday, hard column. 
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The dictation tests were given as a part of the language lesson 
and an effort was made to keep the real purpose of the tests con- 
cealed. The teacher simply told the children to look over their 
written work for any corrections that they cared to make. The 
results were tabulated to show the loss in transfer, and the relation 
of the word-difficulty, nationality, and spelling ability to loss in 
transfer. 

The statistical results are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT BEFORE TEACHING, IN THE COLUMN TEST AND 
IN THE Dictation Test (41 Pupits) 

















| 
Ty BEFORE TEACHING | Cotumn Test | Dictation TEST 
Worps No. | | | 
| Right | Wrong | Right Wrong | Right | Wrong 
CE) CS eer r7 | 275 422 | 606 gt | 557 140 
0 Aen 20 | 589 23m | 796 24 784 36 
DOAN sascaess 37 864 653 | 1,402 115 1,341 | 176 











In order to find the loss in transfer from column presentation to 
sentence use we must know the efficiency achieved before and after 
teaching, and compare with the net efficiency gained in the column 
drill the efficiency retained in the use of words in sentences. When 
we deducted, from the number of words correctly spelled in the 
column test, the words correctly spelled before teaching, we found 
that as a result of column drill 538 additional words were spelled 
correctly. As compared with this figure the net achievement in 

the dictation test was only 477 words. The relative gain is that 
part which 477 is of 538 or 89 per cent. Therefore, the loss in 
transfer is 11 per cent. 

The loss is much greater for the hard words than for the easy 
words. In the first group it is 15 per cent, from 331 to 282 words 
correctly spelled. In the second group it is 6 per cent, from 207 to 
195 words. 

The ability of the child is a factor in the loss in transfer only in 
case of the easy words. For the hard words the loss is about the 
same, 12 words, whether the nine best pupils or the nine poorest 
pupils are taken. For the easy words, on the other hand, the best 
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pupils show no loss whatever and the poorest pupils show a loss 
of 11 words. When an appreciable loss was found, nearly all 
pupils participated in it, although not to the same extent. On the 
whole the loss was well distributed. 

The nationality of the pupil does not seem to affect the pro- 
portional loss in dictation exercises. The difference between the 
American pupils and the foreigners is only a fraction of 1 per cent. 
Thirteen American children made 35 errors in the column test and 
54 errors in the dictation test. ‘Twenty-eight foreign children made 
80 and 122 errors in the corresponding exercises. 


DISCUSSION AND APPLICATION 


The results differ noticeably from the results of all previous 
investigations and therefore demand some explanation. Cornman, 
who first studied the subject, concluded that there is little if any 
transfer from column to dictation exercises. Wallin contradicted 
this statement and went to the other extreme, saying that the loss 
in transfer does not amount to over two words in a hundred. Cook 
and O’Shea tend rather to confirm the conclusions of Wallin. They 
say that the loss in transfer is about 5 per cent. 

Cornman’s conclusion, of course, is not supported by the careful 
and precise measurements which a scientific study demands. 
Wallin and Cook and O’Shea neglected to take into consideration 
the extent of the children’s knowledge of the words before teaching. 
All words known to the children before teaching began were 
treated as if they had been learned as a result of the specific spelling 
drill (when Miss Brown and I did the same thing we found the loss 
in transfer to be only 4 per cent). 

The loss in transfer of this group of words is of course very 
slight, so that the number of words correctly spelled in both tests 
was very much increased while the number misspelled in both tests 
was scarcely changed. The effect is to make the loss in transfer 
appear to be much less than it really is. If Wallin and Cook and 
O’Shea had subtracted the words already known to the children 
before comparing the gains in the two forms of testing, it is probable 
that they would have obtained results somewhat similar to the 
results of this experiment. 
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The loss in transfer from column presentation to use in sentences 
is a real one, neither so large as to justify the statement that there 
is little or no transfer, nor so small as to be negligible. The practical 
question for the teacher is, What are the pedagogical implications 
of this fact? The answer to this question is a long story, of 
necessity condensed here. 

In the first place, it is not a question of finding a substitute for 
the column method of presenting words. No one has ever found 
a method of teaching that would take the place of a good drill 
exercise, involving taking the word out of its setting and studying 
it in isolation. It does mean that some modifications of the usual 
drill exercise should be made in order to guarantee greater facility 
in the use of words in context. 

The chief difficulty of our teaching has been that it has stopped 
short of the actual mastery of words. We have been satisfied with 
a high degree of efficiency in column tests and a scheme of reviews 
which would keep the efficiency up to a comparatively high level 
as revealed in these tests. This is all right in its place, but it does 
not go far enough. Spelling words in context is more than spelling 
words in isolation. In the latter case the child’s whole attention 
and effort are directed against getting each letter in its proper place. 
In contextual use, on the other hand, the attention is mainly given 
to thinking and the selection and placing of words. Attending to 
the ordering of letters is a burden on thinking. To be of practical 
value spelling must be carried to the point of free and accurate use 
in writing. 

It is conceivable that this could be accomplished in column drill 
alone by bringing spelling to a stage of easy perfection for all 
pupils. But this probably would be wasteful of time and energy 
as well as unhealthful. It seems more sensible to supplement the 
regular drill work by the use of words in written sentences, dictation, 
and the like. Inasmuch as it involves a higher degree of skill than 
isolated spelling, it should come toward the end and after the 
isolated drill period. For example, in the seat work, after the 
presentation of the word to the class and class study, the child may 
well be required to use the word frequently in written sentences. 
Also, tests and reviews might well take the form of dictated exercises 
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in order to provide more frequent contact with the words to be 
mastered than the ordinary work of the school and life provides. 
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THE USE OF STANDARDIZED MATERIALS IN ARITH- 
METIC FOR DIAGNOSING PUPILS’ 
METHODS OF WORK 





W. L. UHL 
Northwestern University 





That there are many defective methods of working arithmetical 
problems involving the four fundamental operations is evident to 
anyone who has tabulated the results of an arithmetic test. So 
long as arithmetical work is carried on by means of relatively 
unclassified lists of problems, there is difficulty in locating with 
precision the particular defects that make the work of many pupils 
cumbersome. However, as soon as carefully selected problems 
are presented to a pupil, the precise nature of his difficulty is often 
readily discovered. The purpose of this article is to set forth some 
of the methods found in the work of individual pupils of Grades IV 
to VIII and to suggest possibilities for aiding such pupils. 

The method of diagnosis.—The method followed in the cases to be 
described was carried on in connection with the use of the Courtis 
practice lessons. These lessons offer an opportunity for making a 
careful analysis of the way in which pupils do their work in arith- 
metic. That is, as soon as a pupil fails to do one of the lessons in 
five or six days, a case for diagnosis presents itself. This pupil 
should be taken to a quiet part of the building and, by means of 
the practice lesson upon which he has been working, be diagnosed. 
The lessons are particularly well adapted for diagnosis, because 
combinations of varying difficulty are placed side by side. This 
makes possible a study of the child’s methods while allowing him to 
work the problems in their regular order. One great advantage 
of this is that a more nearly normal response is secured than would 
be if skipping around were necessary; another is that pupils 
especially needing attention can be allowed to start across the page 
and work both easy and hard problems, thus showing their ability 
in both kinds of,problems. 
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In actual diagnosis this last-mentioned factor is especially 
important. For example, if a pupil is working the fourth row of 
problems in the first lesson, he may do the first three problems rather 
easily, but the fourth and fifth problems with 9-6 combinations 
will present such difficulty that there will be marked retardation. 
If his confidence has already been secured by the person testing, 
queries concerning his methods of working these problems may be 
made. Then the following problems may be worked; the next 
two will probably be “‘easy.”’ The ninth problem in this row has 
a 9-5-4 combination; this is likely to slacken the speed again. 
And so on through the list, one may, as a rule, question to find out 
the method whenever a problem is worked very much more slowly 
than those problems which are “easy.” The character of the 
diagnosis will be much the same in case the pupil’s breakdown has 
occurred with any of the other lessons. 

Pupils’ methods of work.—The findings as to methods employed 
by pupils in ‘difficult’? combinations is both interesting and 
significant. The following methods were found in the work of 
pupils who were tried out in the manner just described. A fourth- 
grade boy showed by slow work that the combination 9-7-5 was 
difficult for him. When questioned, he showed that he used a 
common form of “breaking-up” the larger digits. In working 
the problem, he said to himself: ‘‘9+-2+2+2+1=16 and 21.” 
This shows that the 9-7 combination was not known, but that the 
16-5 combination was, inasmuch as he arrived at “21” directly 
after having combined the other two numbers. Another boy of 
the same grade showed the same type of difficulty in a more pro- 
nounced form. He added 8, 6, and o as follows: ‘First take 4, 
then take 2, then add 8 and 4—makes 12, and 2 makes 14.” In 
adding 9, 7, and 5, he said: ‘‘g and 3 is 12 and 4 is 16 and 2—18; 
and 2—20; and 1—z21.” He broke into parts even so easy 
a problem as 3+4+09, adding 9+3+2+2=16. 

A pupil from the fifth grade presented a quite different method . 
of adding. In adding 4, 9, and 6, she explained: ‘‘Take the 6, 
then add 3 out of the 4. Then g and g are 18, and 1 are 19.” 
Other problems were worked similarly: one containing 3, 9, and 8 
was solved as follows: ‘8 and 8 are 16 and 3 are 19 and 1 are 20”; 
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5, 6, and g as follows: ‘6, 7, 8,9, and 9 are 18 and 2 are 20.”” This 
tendency to build up combinations of 8’s or 9’s continued in the 
case of another problem: 6, 5, and 8 were added thus: “6, 7, 8, — 
and 8 are 16 and 3 are1g.”’ Probably her first problem was worked 
similarly, but I had to have her dictate her method twice before I 
understood; she then gave it as quoted. 

Methods which are quite as clumsy are found in the case of 
subtraction. One boy of the fifth grade was found to build up his 
subtrahend in the case of many problems. For example, in sub- 
tracting 8 from 37, he increased his subtrahend to 10, then obtained 
27, and finally added 2 to 27 to compensate for the addition of 
2 to 8. Likewise, in subtracting 7 from 30 he added 3 to 7 and 
proceeded as before. This boy knew certain combinations very 
well, but did problems containing other combinations by a method 
much harder than the correct one. 

Even greater resourcefulness was shown by a fifth-grade boy 
who found the differences between some numbers by first dividing, 
then noting the remainder or lack of one, then multiplying, and 
finally adding to, or taking from, the result as necessary. For 
example, in subtracting 9 from 44, he proceeded as follows: “Nine 
goes into 44 five times and 1 less; 4 times 9 are 36, minus 1 equals 
35. That is, this boy knew certain multiplication combinations 
better than he did certain subtraction processes; therefore, he 
used multiplication, making adjustments either upward or down- 
ward as demanded by the problem. ‘ 

In addition to the use of such methods as have been described, 
many pupils fail to make progress merely because of lack of speed 
in the use of proper methods; others ‘“‘count”’ silently; a very few 
count on their fingers; some have to go from certain points in the 
multiplication table in order to find the needed product or quotient. 
These methods as well as those described have at least two serious 
defects: (1) the danger of making errors is greater than in the use 
of simpler methods, owing to the larger number of operations 
involved; (2) for the same reason, the speed of working is greatly 
reduced. 

Remedying the defects.—In making use of the results of diagnoses, 
it is often found to be valuable to the pupil to show him that 
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another method is more effective than the one he is using. This 
can be done by timing him while he works several problems in his 
own way and then drilling him in the use of a correct method upon 
the same problems or different ones, finally returning to the prob- 
lems first worked and timing him again. There is practically no 
danger of failing to secure an appreciable gain in time. Interest 
in the lessons is sufficient to insure at least an attempt upon the 
part of the pupil to use the better method. Further individual 
drill is, of course, the kind of training that is needed. 

The practice lessons themselves should be used in the individual 
drill work. Mere repetition, supplemented by attempts to beat 
one’s own record, usually results in automatizing the troublesome 
combinations in from three to five days. The drill periods need 
to be in the early hours of the day and should be brief and snappy; 
few of the pupils needing drill profit by a period longer than ten 
minutes. Occasionally, a pupil is unable, even with drill, to do 
certain of the lessons; also, some pupils are unable to write the 
answers rapidly, but are able to give them orally; as there are few 
of such cases, those pupils should be advanced to succeeding lessons. 

Many more methods by which pupils work problems might be 
found; enough have been cited to show the presence of subterfuges 
which are employed to conceal lack of knowledge of, and ability 
to use readily, the proper methods. That individual attention is 
needed in case of many slow pupils is not open to question; only 
through such attention is it possible to treat the specific difficulties 
of these pupils. That such attention will produce the desired 
result has been shown in the case of scores of children who have been 
drilled by the writer. Marked improvement is always shown in the 
ability to work the standardized lessons and to make better scores 
in standardized tests. The other arithmetical work of pupils is 
usually reported upon as improving, although the immediate effect 
of specialized drill is not always apparent; it is often found, how- 
ever, that the simple lessons are the means of locating a difficulty 
that has retarded seriously a pupil’s general progress. Such lessons 
show just how fara pupil can go and also just the kind of drill that 
he needs. They enable the teacher to deal directly with the precise 
form of the mechanics of arithmetical work that stands in need of 


improvement. 




















EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


I. SUMMARY OF THE LITERATURE IN SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD IN THE FIELD OF CURRICULUM- 
MAKING 


J. F. BOBBITT 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


An attempt is being made at the present time to develop a technique of 
scientific method appropriate to the different types of work that are to be 
carried on in a well-developed school system. For a great many years our 
educational laboratories have been scientifically testing out the educational 
efficacy of different methods of teaching. Our Bureaus of Educational 
Measurement have been finding ways of determining in a scientific manner 
the nature and the significance of the results that are being obtained in the 
classroom. Scientific methods are likewise being applied to cost-accounting, 
budget-making, child-accounting, grading and promotion, etc. 

In educational work, however, a primordial thing is the curriculum. This 
really must be the starting-point of everything that goes on within the system. 
If the curriculum has not been scientifically determined then there is a large 
degree of fatuity in attempting to apply scientific methods to the processes 
involved in carrying on the prescribed work. 

The curriculum, however, relates to the ultimate purposes of education and 
our profession is not thus far agreed as to these ultimate purposes. But of 
one thing we are certain. The curriculum must relate to the current needs of 
men and women in the multifarious affairs of an active world. It must be 
designed to fit the growing generation for an effective performance of the 
activities involved in these affairs. The curriculum cannot, therefore, be dis- 
covered within the classroom, nor from anything that goes on within the school 
system. It must be discovered in the needs of men and women in their end- 
lessly complicated world of active affairs. School men must go out of the 
schoolroom, in fact outside of the school system, to discover the elements that 
are to be included in the courses of training. Scientific method applied to the 
curriculum cannot therefore be a simple matter of the scientific laboratory, 
of classroom research, of schoolroom records and measurements, etc. It 
must be a technique of determining the needs of men within the various fields 
of their activities. 

In the development of the necessary technique of scientific curriculum- 
making our profession has been making rather rapid strides during the past 
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five years. Weare discarding our older crude methods of generating a curric- 
ulum out of personal opinions, out of some narrow, special, educational 
philosophy, or merely borrowing courses of study made by others and handed 
on through the channels of tradition and indolent imitation. We are learning 
that curriculums are not to be made; they are to be discovered. 

In enumerating some of the articles and books that reveal this rapidly 
developing movement, for the sake of some completeness, we shall refer to 
certain writings that have for some time been well known to the leaders of the 
profession. They seem not yet, however, to be altogether appreciated in their 
bearing upon the general problem of scientific method in the field of curriculum- 
making. In referring to these better-known studies our purpose is to point 
out their relationship to the more general problem. 

Of the old-line subjects it is spelling that has up to the present time received 
the greatest amount of attention. This is probably because of the relative 
simplicity of the problems. Quite a number of studies have been made by way 
of discovering those common English words that actually or probably enter 
into the written vocabulary of people in general. One of the first of these 
studies appeared in a pamphlet entitled Six Thousand Common English Words, 
by Mr. R. C. Eldridge (1911). Mr. Eldridge made an analysis of the vocabu- 
laries of 250 different articles found in four issues of four Sunday newspapers 
published in Buffalo. He discovered a total vocabulary of 6,002 different 
words. These he set forth as a proper spelling-list, since, as he assumes, the 
vocabulary of everyday life and that of the newspaper are in all probability 
practically identical. This unproved assumption is a weak point in his method. 
He has tabulated the words which reporters and editorial writers must be able 
to spell. He has not actually tabulated the words which men and women in 
general are called upon to spell in the written work which they themselves 
produce. For most individuals this is not large in amount. It is extremely 
probable that the number of words which they need to spell for this writing is 
very considerably less than the number to be found in their reading vocabulary, 
which may well approximate that of the usual newspaper. Mr. Eldridge 
secured objective evidence as the basis of his word-list; but he went to the 
wrong place to secure his evidence. 

A second well-known study is Mr. Ayres’s Spelling Vocabularies of Personal 
and Business Letters He tabulated the words written by 2,000 different indi- 
viduals in 2,000 short letters and found a total number of 2,001 different words. 
He went to the activities of men and women in the world of affairs and dis- 
covered their needs within those situations where spelling actually functioned. 
It may be objected that he chose too restricted a field of functioning for his. 
purpose; that men and women are called upon to spell in the writing of more 
things than personal and business letters; that business letters tend to be 


Spelling Vocabularies of Personal and Business Letters. By L. P. Ayres. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1913. 
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rather stereotyped and to employ but a meager vocabulary; that in tabulating 
only the first word of every line in the letter many words escaped that would 
have found a place had all words been tabulated; and that, therefore, the list 
is too incomplete for a spelling curriculum. Even should there be some degree 
of validity in these various objections, his study exhibits the application of 
objective, impersonal, scientific methods to the problem of discovering the 
list of words that actually function in the adult world. 

The same type of study was carried out by W. A. Cook and M. V. O’Shea 
and the results published in a book entitled The Child and His Spelling.* 
They tabulated the vocabulary employed in the family correspondence of 
thirteen adults involving a total of some 200,000 words. They discovered a 
list of 5,200 different words. While the general outline of their method is 
sound, it must be again noted that they also have studied the spelling function 
in too restricted a portion of the adult world. Scientific method demands that 
we secure an adequate sampling of the writing of all kinds on the part of all 
social classes, by way of formulating the curriculum of spelling instruction 
that is to be given equally to all. 

The most elaborate scientific study of the vocabulary of spelling was made 
by Professor W. Franklin Jones and published in his Concrete Investigation of 
the Material of English Spelling? He and his collaborators encouraged 150 
children in each of the grades from the second through the eighth, or 1,050 
children in all, to write letters, compositions, reports, etc., on all sorts of sub- 
jects until each student had used in his writing practically his whole writing 
vocabulary. About 75,000 papers were gone over and approximately 15,000,- 
ooo words tabulated. After omitting words used only one or two times in a 
grade, he discovered 4,532 different words, distributed as follews: 





ECO ELC | CONROE ORAS RSS Aa ee me ean ee ee ee 1,927 words 
Third grade—new words added to second-grade list...... 469 words 
Fourth grade—new words added to third-grade list...... 442 words 
Fifth grade—new words added to fourth-grade list....... 432 words 
Sixth grade—new words added to fifth-grade list......... 425 words 
Seventh grade—new words added to sixth-grade list...... 419 words 
Eighth grade—new words added to seventh-grade list .... 418 words 

ANSEAN ite ale el cae weigh ns ona uses PEN MERE ES 4,532 words 


Since this study was published Professor Jones has been working upon the 
writing vocabulary of high-school and college students with the expectation 
that he can present a functioning list of words appropriate for each of the 
stages of development. 


1 The Child and His Spelling. By W. A. Cook and M. V. O’Shea. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1914. 

2 Concrete Investigation of the Material of English Spelling. By W. Franklin Jones. 
University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S.D., 1914. $0.10. 
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We are here mainly concerned with the validity of his method. It must 
be kept in mind that school life and the writing that goes on during this period 
do not exist for themselves, but as preparation for the activities of adult life. It 
may be assumed that the vocabulary needed for the preparatory activities of 
school life must necessarily be about the same as that needed for those activities 
of adult life for which the schools prepare. Doubtless this assumption would 
be valid if all school activities were closely knit up with the community life, 
a condition which does not exist in any adequate degree as yet. School 
life at the present time exists pretty largely in isolation from community life. 
To analyze, therefore, the things that go on within the classroom by way of 
finding the things needed by adults in the world of practical affairs is a very 
insecure method of focusing the curriculum so as adequately to meet community 
needs. Professor Jones’s heroic study is probably the most valuable single 
one yet made in the field of spelling. Yet it must be confessed that it cannot 
represent the final word since he has not applied his scientific methods to the 
wide and varied field of adult functioning. 

A more recent study is that of Professor Hugh Pryor entitled ‘A Suggested 
Minimal Spelling List.”* He takes the lists of Jones, Ayres, Eldridge, Cook 
and O’Shea, the lists used in making Ayres’s measuring scale, the arbitrary 
lists of certain specially devised spelling books by Hicks, Chancellor, Studley 
and Ware, and two or three other lists more or less arbitrarily prepared, from 
which he has compiled a composite list. He presents this composite list as a 
suggestive minimal spelling list. 

The. validity of his method must be largely measured by the validity of 
the method employed in drawing up each of the many individual lists of words 
from which his own is made. Some of these represent nothing more than 
the arbitrary judgment. of individuals or committees. One is a newspaper 
vocabulary. One of those concerned indirectly, through Ayres’s spelling scale, 
is a list of the 350 words most commonly used in the English Bible and certain 
English classics. Two or three of the lists are like those of Professor Jones and 
represent children’s vocabularies as exhibited in their compositions. If all of 
the twelve or fifteen studies he used had been of the type of Ayres’s and Cook 
and O’Shea’s, each of them presenting some partial aspect of spelling function- 
ing in the adult world, then the list that he presents would doubtless be better 
than any one of the partial lists. Using, however, several compilations that 
are not scientifically valid it is probable that the composite list is not as good 
as certain individual lists. Certainly his method is not as good. 

As a matter of fact, the application of scientific method to the problem 
of drawing up a curriculum in spelling involves so complicated a task that it- 
cannot be adequately carried out by any single man, or even any single 
educational group. The time has come, however, when our profession should 


* Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I 
(1917), pp. 73-84. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
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consciously make decision as to what constitutes scientific procedure in the 
solution of the problem, and should then proceed with the large co-operative 
professional task of accomplishing the work. Enough has been done, in the 
pioneer studies referred to, to point the way. 

Another field in which the professional leaders are attempting to work out 
a scientific method of discovering the curriculum is that of grammar. In this 
field it appears that Professor W. W. Charters has done one of the most im- 
portant pieces of pioneer work as recorded in his A Course of Study in Grammar 
Based upon the Grammatical Errors of School Children of Kansas City, Mo He 
proceeds upon the assumption that the purpose of grammar is the elimination 
of errors in the oral and written speech. He assumes that an individual 
masters his mother-tongue mainly from unconscious imitation as he hears and 
uses language in association with his fellows. Here and there, however, either 
he fails to imitate sufficiently for entire correctness or there is a certain degree 
of imperfection in the language of his associates which he unconsciously 
imitates. In either case here and there he makes mistakes. Now there is no 
need of giving him information concerning grammatical relationships of his 
speech in so far as he makes no mistakes. It is needed only where the mistakes 
are made. 

Starting with these assumptions one would suppose that the study would 
aim at securing a list of the grammatical mistakes that are made by the adult 
world, and especially that portion of it which has not secured adequate 
grammatical discipline; we should thus seek to discover just what aspects of 
grammar need to be made to function better in adult speech. Instead, how- 
ever, of analyzing the speech of mature men and women, the study set out to 
discover the errors made in the oral and written speech of intermediate and 
grammar-grade pupils in the public schools. The teachers were asked to carry 
a notebook constantly for five days and jot down every grammatical error 
made orally by any pupil in their presence. They were asked also to examine 
all written work handed in during a period of three weeks by way of discovering 
all of the errors made by the children in their writing. It was discovered that 
the children made twenty-one types of errors in their oral speech and twenty- 
seven types in their written work. Thus far the study proceeds on the basis 
of objective evidence. At this point it is handed over to the personal judgment 
of the investigator. On the basis of the twenty-one or twenty-seven types of 
errors he presents the grammatical rules which in his judgment, if followed, will 
serve to prevent the occurrence of those errors. He also presents the additional 
grammatical information which in his judgment appears to be necessary for a 
proper understanding of these twenty-one or twenty-seven grammatical rules. 
This body of grammatical information then makes up the minimal essentials 
of a course of study in grammar. 


Bulletin, Education Series No. 9, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 1915, 
pp. 45. Out of print. 
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Since this study appeared similar studies have been made upon the errors 
of school children in northern Illinois, Boise, Cincinnati, Speyer School, Bon- 
ham, Tex., Columbia, Mo., and Detroit. A composite report of these studies 
is presented by Professor W. W. Charters in an article entitled ‘‘ Minimal 
Essentials in Elementary Language and Grammar.’ In all of these studies 
the same types of grammatical errors are discovered. They do not always 
agree as to the relative frequency of the different types of errors, but since the 
purpose of the grammatical teaching is the elimination of all kinds of errors 
that occur with an appreciable degree of frequency, minor discrepancy is of 
no practical consequence. 

It will be observed that the method employed in these studies in the gram- 
mar field is very different from that employed in the spelling field, in the latter 
of the studies referred to. In the spelling studies the attempt was made to 
discover the entire list of words that function in the writing of the children. 
The purpose is to devise a program of direct training that involves in a positive 
way all the things that function in one’s normal spelling activities. The 
grammar study in quite the reverse way makes no attempt whatever to dis- 
cover all of the grammatical relationships involved in the language of the 
children. It does not aim to give direct conscious training in all the forms of 
functioning. It expects to leave most of the training to indirect unconscious 
learning and to make conscious only that minimum quantity of functioning 
where the pupil or adult must be watchful against error. This also is a posi- 
tive program, but it is a very different type of program and springs from a 
more mature and complete type of educational philosophy. Professor Jones 
recognizes the validity of this plan of work as shown by his elaborate study of 
the spelling errors found in the compositions. It is not improbable that a study 
of the errors made in spelling will be of more practical value for curriculum- 
making in spelling than a study of the entire writing vocabulary. 

Owing to the definiteness and relative simplicity of the field of elementary- 
and high-school mathematics, one might reasonably expect to find here some 
good examples of the application of the method of objective analysis of adult 
needs as the basis of courses of study. As a matter of fact, however, one finds 
very little work of this character. Practically everywhere courses of study 
in arithmetic and high-school mathematics are made up on the basis of guess, 
personal opinion, or a combination of the two. No attempt has been made to 
secure objective evidence as to the nature of the mathematics that actually 
functions in the affairs of the adult world. The reports of the International 
Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics entitled Mathematics in the 
Elementary Schools of the United States and Mathematics in the Public Secondary 
Schools of the United States merely present summaries of current practices. 
They make no contribution whatever to the solution of the problem of scien- 


Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I 
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tific curriculum-making in this field. They give little evidence of being aware 
of the need of the development of such technique prior to the formulation of 
courses of study. 

One of the notable contributions was that by President W. A. Jessup 
entitled ‘‘Current Practices and Standards in Arithmetic.’* He secured the 
judgment of almost one thousand school superintendents as to the arith- 
metic topics that should be eliminated, those that should receive a diminished 
emphasis, and those that should receive an increased emphasis. Such study 
is based upon the presumption that superintendents are well informed as to 
the mathematical processes that are and need to be carried on by the adult 
population of the different communities. There are reasons to think that this 
assumption is not as well founded as we should wish. Superintendents have 
general impressions in the matter, rarely do they have accurate information. 

The modes of procedure and the results of somewhat different types of 
work are presented in an article by Professor G. M. Wilson entitled “A Survey 
of the Social and Business Use of Arithmetic.”? The article presents two types 
of study, each of which is suggestive as to methods of curriculum-making. 
The first study described was made when he was superintendent of schools in 
Connersville, Ind. He sent out a letter to the business men of the community 
in which he presented to them a list of arithmetical topics with the request 
that they mark those that should be eliminated, those that should receive 
diminished emphasis, those that should receive increased emphasis, and those 
not hitherto taught that should be taught. The business men were to mark 
the topics on the basis of their practical experience. As a result they voted 
to eliminate such topics as troy weight, apothecaries weight, longitude and 
time, surveyors’ table, greatest common divisor, and a dozen others. They 
voted to incorporate such topics as saving and loaning money, mortgages, 
modern banking methods, building and loan associations, investing money, 
and quite a number of others. This plan attempts to discover the actual 
mathematical functioning. But the judgment of these men, naturally, was 
very considerably distorted by their traditional ideas obtained during school 
days as to what should be included in the arithmetic. It is a long step in the 
direction of good scientific method, since it is a step in the direction of a deter- 
mination of the actual reality to be found in the adult world. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the opinions of business men do not always constitute 
reliable scientific evidence. 

The other study made by Mr. Wilson presents a much nearer approach to 
good method. He conceived a plan of having adult men and women make 
note of the mathematical operations which they themselves performed during 


t Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I 
(1915), pp. 116-30. i 

2 Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (1917), 
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a period of two weeks. By having the pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades collect the problems from their parents, he found it possible to secure 
reports from 1,457 different individuals in eighteen school systems, city and rural. 
The individuals belonged to about one hundred different occupations. They 
contributed some 5,036 different problems. It was possible from these actual 
problems solved to discover the kinds of addition, multiplication, subtraction, 
division, common fractions, decimal fractions, interest, and other problems 
that individuals are actually solving in their current affairs. He discovered 
the topics to which practical application of the arithmetic was actually made. 
It is not a final piece of work, since it is too slight, refers to too restricted a 
group, and is for too short an interval of time. In general outline, however, 
it presents the most highly developed type of scientific technique yet presented 
to the profession for curriculum investigation in the mathematical field. To 
carry it out, he leaves the classroom, the traditional textbook, and all the 
mathematical traditions behind him. He goes out into the actual world of 
affairs to discover the mathematics that people are actually using. He sug- 
gests that the forms of functioning discovered are the things in which they 
need to be trained. He was making only a study of the arithmetic. The plan 
is one that can be applied equally well to a discovery of the algebra, the 
geometry, and the other mathematics needed by the world in general, or by 
any specific class. 

From this illustration, especially, it may appear that scientific curriculum- 
making aims at a narrow utilitarianism. This, however, is not and cannot be 
the case. It cannot be scientific except as it looks to all forms of functioning 
within the world of human affairs. So far as mathematics functions indirectly 
this type of functioning must be discovered as completely as that which is direct. 
So far as mathematics is found to be a desirable leisure occupation, or a func- 
tioning disciplinary occupation, it needs to be considered no less than when it 
appears in connection with one’s vocational labors. 

In developing courses of training in the field of vocational education our 
profession has been relatively untrammeled by tradition and has been therefore 
free to develop and empioy good scientific methods in drawing up the courses. 
One of the best examples is to be found in the recent Report of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., Survey for Vocational Education.t It began by analyzing the community 
into the various occupational groups of which it is made up. Special investi- 
gators were then delegated to make a careful study of the situation as regards 
each of these important vocational classes. The report presents a large number 
of tables which show for each vocational class the various operations which 

zembers must perform and for which they must through training receive the 
requisite knowledge and skill. A second column enumerates the “Knowledge 
about Jobs and Materials.” A third makes a list of the tools and the materials 


* Charles H. Winslow, State Board of Education, Bulletin No. 21, Indianapolis, 
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which they must understand. A fourth column presents a list of the general 
knowledge of technical processes which each worker must possess in order to 
do his work efficiently. A fifth presents a general outline of the mathematics 
which they must know rightly to understand the various operations and to 
perform their labors. A sixth column presents in general outline the science 
which they need, and a seventh the elements of drawing and design. It is 
possible that these tables are very incomplete; that they do not list very many 
things which need to be included in the training of these various vocational 
workers. ‘There seems, for example, to be omission of certain necessary social, 
economic, sanitary, and civic studies that relate intimately to the vocations. 
In general outline, however, and in intention the method appears to be scien- 
tifically sound. It seeks primarily to secure objective evidence as to those 
adult activities for which the schools must train. It includes nothing but 
that for which an affirmative case can be made out previous to its inclusion 
in the curriculum. It has nothing to do with mere opinions, with educational 
tradition, with special and partial educational philosophies. Its conclusions 
can be verified by other investigators working entirely independently. It must 
be admitted that this is a pioneer piece of work and perfection is not to be 
expected in this stage of the development of scientific methods. It lays the 
foundation for further improvement. Since this report probably represents 
the high-water mark of good method in this field, there is no need here to refer 
to those previous reports of work in other cities which represent earlier stages 
in the development of the method. 

Attempts are being made to make application of objective methods in the 
formulation of courses of training in the field of the social studies. An interest- 
ing example is that reported by Professor W. C. Bagley in his article ‘“‘The 
Determination of Minimum Essentials in Elementary Geography and 
History.”! The first study reported in this article, on geography, starts out 
with the assumption that geography functions largely in one’s reading of 
newspapers and magazines which deal with the social world of current affairs. 
Rightly to appreciate the news of the day, one must understand the geographi- 
cal setting of the various events. It is not necessary to understand those 
portions of the earth where nothing is going on; where little is going on little 
geographical information is needed; where much is going on more information 
is needed and it is more essential that it be wellin hand. Through his graduate 
students, Dr. Bagley therefore made a study of the geographical references 
found in the large number of newspapers and magazines distributed over a 
series of years. They tabulated the frequency of reference to different coun- 
tries, different cities, rivers, oceans, seas, straits, etc. They tabulated refer- 
ences to place geography, political geography, industry, commerce, products, 
races, customs, religions, education, etc. 


t Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
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The historical references in the same article were also tabulated as a means 
of discovering the type of historical information that was actually functioning 
in the reading life of the population. He made the discovery in this wise of 
the names of the historical personages most often alluded to, of the historical 
topics and events, historical periods, etc., most often employed in current 
newspaper discussion. 

Professor Bagley claimed no finality for his results, nor even for the validity 
of the method. It is presented as a suggestion of method. It can be seen, 
however, that it goes outside of the textbooks, and the classrooms, and tlie 
school environment in general, and attempts to make discovery within the 
world of adult affairs itself of the modes of functioning of geography and his- 
tory. It seeks objective evidence. These are marks of good scientific method. 
It is probable that it looks too much to merely the direct modes of functioning 
and insufficiently to a far more important indirect functioning, which does 
not appear on the surface. It further is clearly the analysis of too restricted 
a field of human activity. Men do many things besides read newspapers for 
which historical and geographical experience is needed as a background. This 
is, however, merely to say that the study is a pioneer one and attacked Only a 
small portion of the field. As an illustration of method, however, the sugges- 
tion appears to be excellent. 

In the same article Professor Bagley reports a curriculum questionnaire 
study on history. He asked 150 members of the American Historical Associa- 
tion to select the twenty most important dates from a list of fifty-two which he 
submitted, and to rank them in the order of their importance. As an outcome 
of the study, he presents whai purports to be the twenty most significant his- 
torical dates. These, however, represent only the consensus of opinion of 
specialists in a particular field who as a matter of fact make no great pretense 
to an understanding of the social thought or needs of the present generation. 
They do not really know any more than the laymen what actual history is 
functioning in the minds of the present generation. This study failed to get 
outside of the academic atmosphere. It attempts to discover the curriculum 
within the confines of the fields of education in general. It is not there to be 
discovered. The plan appears to present little suggestion for scientific method. 

The feeling is rather widespread that it is possible to make discovery 
concerning, or at least to throw important light upon, the proper content of 
the curriculum by an analysis of the textbooks employed in the field of a given 
subject. One of the most carefully wrought examples of this type of study 
is one for which Dr. Bagley is responsible, entitled The Content of American 
History as Taught in the Seventh and Eighth Grades. The study presents an . 
elaborate and accurate analysis of the topical content of twenty-three American 
history texts published in the past fifty years, representing four rather distinct, 
successive periods of publication. An attempt was made to discover the trend 
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ot development during these fifty years, as regards references and bibliog- 
raphies, questions, outlines, problems, style of treatment, the use of anecdotal 
material, pictures, maps, etc. The percentage of space given to each of the 
many historical topics treated in the various histories is then presented in a 
series of detailed tables. In connection with the tables representing the major 
historical stages in our national history is presented a list of the names of the 
great personages who figured most prominently in the history of each period. 
In amount of labor involved, the study is of heroic size. Its accuracy is un- 
questionable. It presents an interesting body of facts as to what has been going 
on within the curriculum of elementary United States history. It does not, 
however, present any suggestions for scientific method in curriculum-making. 
The study employs a rigorous type of scientific method in the organization of 
its data. It is handling data, however, from a source that throws no light 
whatever upon the historical needs of the population. As a piece of historical 
research the study is valuable. 

A study of an analogous type is the determination of the consensus of 
practice from a tabulation of the data found in a large number of published 
courses of study. An example of this type is one for which the present 
writer is responsible, entitled “Library and Supplementary Reading Books 
Recommended for Use in Elementary Schools.”! The printed courses of fifty 
important American cities were examined and all supplementary reading recom- 
mendations tabulated by grades. The article, therefore, presents a list of 
the books most commonly used in the first grade in the order of their frequency, 
the list for the second grade, etc., through all of the eight grades. This pur- 
ports to be an attempt to discover what ought to be from what actually is 
going on within the field. It presents a consensus of judgment. The study 
doubtless has certain values in pointing to the grade in which any given book 
might be placed after it has been chosen for the curriculum. The study, 
however, presents no basis on which to make the original choice of the books. 
It is, again, an attempt to discover within the classroom what ought to be 
going on within the classroom, when as a matter of fact the reading experience 
which should be prescribed for the development of children is not to be deter- 
mined from an examination of that experience itself, but from an analysis 
of the world of affairs in which that reading experience is expected to bear 
fruit. 

Attention is called to these two unfruitful types of curriculum study 
because of the frequency with which these methods are actually employed. 
They make good research problems; they have a value; but it must be kept 
in mind that the results reveal the nature of the past, not the needs of the 
present or of the future. They are historical studies, not forward-looking, 
practical, curriculum-discovery studies. 


?Q. F. Munson and J. H. Hoskinson, Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society 
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II. COMMENT ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


1. A new summary of standard tests—The measuring movement in educa- 
tion has developed a voiuminous literature. Recently school men have felt 
the need for a systematic organization of the tests and scales which have come 
from the activity of the measurers. During the last year several rather com- 
plete annotated bibliographies have been published and two textbooks have 
comeout. The editor has criticized the latter on the following counts: (1) they 
have not selected the best representative scales and standard tests to put before 
teachers; (2) they have included almost no evaluation of the tests; (3) they 
have not shown how they can be used to improve teaching in a definite way; 
and (4) they have not supplied school people with complete bibliographies of 
the tests and scales that are available. 

Educational tests and measurements by Monroe, De Voss, and Kelly we 
recognize to be an improvement on the previous two textbooks. It is a brief 
textbook which aims to place in the hands of school teachers and administrative 
officers a summary of the tests and scales which have been published to the 
present time in each of the elementary- and high-school subjects of study. A 
brief chapter is given on the inaccuracy of present school marks, to introduce 
the need for quantitative measurement in school practice. Following this the 
tests are presented in the next six chapters by subjects—arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, handwriting, language, and the high-school subjects. The material 
is organized in each chapter under a fourfold scheme: (1) a brief discussion of 
the problem of testing abilities in the subject of study in question. This, 
on the whole, is very brief and hardly an adequate analytical treatment of that 
problem. (2) The presentation of each of the standardized tests and scales 
which has appeared for the measurement of abilities in that subject. It should 
be pointed out that no detailed principles are laid down for the critical evalua- 
tion of the scales in question. Neither do the authors make such critical 
evaluation; the presentation aiming to be thoroughly informational. This aim 
is carried out to the extent that a non-technical presentation is given of each 
of the tests. The authors do not reprint the scales and tests in full, but select 
typical portions to illustrate what has been done, referring the reader to the 
printed test or scale, which he can secure if he desires. (3) Standard scores 
which have been set up as a result of the use of the tests and scales in each 
subject. This portion of the work places in the hands of the reader in con- 
densed form a fairly good summary of the published standards. (4) A section 
is included in each chapter which discusses how to use the results of measure- 
ment. This cannot be said to be an intensive psychological discussion but 
goes so far as to point out established “‘laws” of habit formation, memory, 
etc., with an elementary treatment of the application of these laws to instruc- 
tion. The authors, however, make very little psychological analysis of the 


* W. S. Monroe, J. C. De Voss, and F. J. Kelly. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1917. Pp. xxiit+309. $1.50. 
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learning process in each of the different subjects. The book provides the reader 
with very complete bibliographies and on the whole will fill a need which has 
been experienced by school men recently for a fairly complete compilation of 
the tests which are now available. 


2. An experimentally determined course of study in elementary-school Eng- 
lish.—The movement for economy of time has nowhere been as well carried 
out in actual school practice as in Mr. Mahoney’s Standards in English: It 
presents an experimental course of study which is the result of two years of 
investigational work carried on by the author while assistant superintendent of 
schools in Cambridge, Mass. It makes use of scientific method in that the 
actual status of results of elementary instruction in English was first deter- 
mined by testing. Measurement of attainments revealed a-condition which 
was admittedly unsatisfactory. Careful determination by the judgment 
of teachers as to what was the matter with the English course resulted in the 
establishment of minimum standards for graduation from the elementary 
school. Mr. Mahoney’s succinct statement of this minimum standard and 
of the fundamental problem recognized by the whole investigation is well 
worth quoting: 


These points—minimum standards—were made the end to be attained by the new 
course of study which it became necessary to write. From the standpoint of economy 
of time, the first advance step had been taken by defining clearly just what was most 
conspicuously the matter with the work in English at a certain stage. To remedy what 
was wrong, teachers were told very distinctly what todo. They might domore. They 
might teach the idea of the paragraph. They might teach various points of technique 
and of style in the upper grades. In the course of study as laid out, work of this kind 
was included. But there was to be no more “‘shooting in the air.’”’ Certain things 
were to be done, regardless. And these things were of so elementary a character that 
the teachers knew they could be done. 

The next step was to set down in a course of study how they could be done with 
most economy of time, so that further time might be secured for points only less essential. 


We wish that we had the space to quote more liberally from this publica- 
tion. We shall be able to present but a sketch of what the author has 
done. In brief, he has published a course of study which has been fried out 
and proven to be very successful in correcting the defects noted above. 
Part I is a manual of principles and suggestions concerning a course of study. 
Part II contains the detailed outline of the course organized by grades. The 
work of each grade is arranged in accordance with the following general scheme: 
(1) aims of instruction, very specifically stated and discussed in such a way as 
to aid the teacher in carrying them out; (2) suggestive topics in the illustrative 


t Standards in English. By John J. Mahoney. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N.Y.: 
World Book Co., 1917. Pp. xi+198. Paper, $0.90. 
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material; (3) illustrative oral efforts; (4) common errors of speech, misspell- 
ings, etc.; (5) hints and helps concerning what-to do and how to do it; (6) prep- 
aration for routine work. One of the outstanding characteristics of the course 
is the setting forth of definite standards of achievement of which the children 
have been proven to be capable of attainment. The style of the book is direct 
and non-technical and it should be put in the hands of elementary-school 
teachers for the distinct improvement of orai and written work in English. 


3. The use of practice exercises in arithmetic.—The design and use of 
standardized tests can be made effective in school practice only with the con- 
sequent construction and use in the classroom of corrective practice material, 
the aim of which is to remedy the defects revealed by the tests. In the last 
three years several different sets of practice exercises in the four fundamentals 
in arithmetic have been devised. Many school systems have made use of 
them. Aside from the commercial aspect of the matter, school teachers are 
distinctly interested in any experimental determination of the relative results 
obtained with the use of these exercises. It is with a great deal of interest, 
therefore, that we report Professor Mead’s Experiment in the Fundamentals. 
This is a systematic attempt to determine experimentally the value of the 
Courtis Standard Practice Tests and Thompson’s Minimum Essentials. Nine 
hundred fifth-grade children, from fourteen Cincinnati schools, divided into 
two groups of approximately twenty-four in a class, were trained fifteen minutes 
daily, February to May, inclusive, 1916, with the two types of material. Pre- 
liminary and final standard tests were given to each group, using the Courtis 
Tests, Series B. The work of the four months was done by the controlled 
method with respective material for each group. Median accomplishments 
were used as methods of comparison of the two groups. Scores for the pupils 
were obtained both in the preliminary and final tests, and from the daily scores 
made by practice exercises. These were checked up by the opinions and 
criticisms of teachers and principals. The statistical results show, in the main, 
the superiority of the Courtis material. It is to be hoped that such purely 
objective comparisons will be made of the scientific and practical material 
which is coming out as a result of the quantitative movement in education. 


4. A technical study of school boards.—One of the most critical administrat- 
ive problems which is now being studied by the quantitative method is that 
of the relations between boards of education and their professional chief execu- 
tives. Last year the Department of Superintendence, working through a 
committee of school men, made a study of this problem by the question-blank 
method. Their findings, which show the real need for reform in the present 


* Experiment in the Fundamentals. By Cyrus D. Mead. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 
N.Y.: World Book Co., 1917. Pp. xiv+54. $0.60. 
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differentiation of school control between lay and professional agents, have 
been published. During the last three years several careful analyses have 
been made of this problem in our larger city systems by survey staffs. The 
most noted of these is that reported by Ayres in his School Organization 
and Administration in the Cleveland Survey Report. With this attempt to 
determine the present status of such problems by careful personal investigation 
there has been needed a tabular survey of the published records of school sys- 
tems throughout the country. Dr. Theisen’s Monograph on the City Superin- 
tendent and the Board of Education comes to satisfy this need. 

This reports the analysis of rules and regulations and board minutes in 
160 cities, varying in size from Westport, Mass., with a population of 3,000, 
to New York City. It includes nearly all of the larger cities. The study is 
concerned with the way in which provision is made in the by-laws of boards 
for the performance of duties which commonly devolve upon them. It is 
concerned also with what boards do, whether it be the result of inactivity or 
overactivity, or whether it be the result of legal restriction or a combination of 
these factors. 


Even a casual examination of state school laws is sufficient to convince the student 
of educational administration that the statutes do not prevent boards from knowing 
what they are doing; from bending every effort (except in San Francisco, which pro- 
vides for popular election of the superintendent) to secure as their chief executive 
officer the most capable man available; from looking to their chief executive for recom- 
mendations on questions of policy; from requiring of their executive officers adequate 
reports of the educational progress and business conditions of the school system; from 
an intelligent discussion of such reports; from requiring their chief executive and his 
assistants to submit a detailed analysis of proposed expenditures and probable receipts, 
showing just what each unit of educational endeavor will probably cost; from centering 
their own attention on large questions rather than too trivial matters. An examina- 
tion of school laws reveals further that boards are not deterred by legal provisions 
from refusing to appoint teachers and other officers, so far as the appointive power 
rests with the board, except as they are nominated and recommended by the chief 
executive. It does not prevent them from refusing to squander their own time in 
listening to personal complaints and communications unless it is found that the matter 
in question cannot be adjusted satisfactorily by those whom it employs to administer 
its system of education. 


The investigation studies: the size of board, number of members, number 
and size of committees, a description of the powers and of the actual perform- 
ance of these committees, the conception which the board has formed of the 
professional aspects of the superintendent’s position, how the board spends its 
time, the way in which it centralizes or differentiates matters of school control, 
the degree to which the board is equipped to pass upon the recommendations 


* City Superintendent and the Board of Education. By W. W. Theisen, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 84,1917. Pp. ix+137. 
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of the superintendent, etc. The need for a reform in administrative organiza- 
tion is pointed out with careful discussions showing what is done in the business 
world. 

This study puts in printed form a very much needed compilatien of the 
present legalized relations between boards of education and superintendents. 
If made use of by school officers it will lend impetus to the movement which is 
aimed at making clear the best differentiation of power between lay and pro- 
fessional officers. 


TWO NEW BOOKS ON SCHOOL HEALTH WORK 


5. In The School Nurse Dr. Struthers has written down the outcome of 
more than fifteen years of successful work as nurse, organizer, and administrat- 
ive head of the departments of school nursing in New York City, Toronto, 
Canada, and several other cities. The book is a survey of the duties and 
responsibilities of the nurse in the maintenance of health and physical perfec- 
tion and the prevention of disease among school children. In introducing the 
problem the author shows that the fundamental influence of the school nurse 
has been felt in changing a health policy which excluded diseased children from 
school and next set out upon a campaign of cure for school children to the 
presént function of preventing disease and its spread by intimate contact 
with the home. In other words, the school nurse is becoming a most important 
professional intermediary between the home and the school. This book is 
both a book of general principles and a manual of specific directions to those 
engaged in the work. It contains, for example, a brief historical discussion 
(chap. ii) showing the recency of medical inspection of schools and describing 
briefly the origin and growth of the movement in a dozen of the larger cities 
of the country. In chapter iii problems of organization of school-nurse work 
in a city are discussed with the inclusion of both general principles and very 
detailed suggestions for the inauguration of the department. In this regard 
the book becomes a valuable “case” handbook. Specific directions are given 
concerning how to begin the daily routine of the nurse and assistants, her 
duties in class inspection, special examinations, and home visiting. The author 
carries out the handbook idea in chapter iv by publishing many pages of specific 
rules and regulations for the guidance of medical and dental inspectors and 
nurses. The issue that has arisen over the administration of medical and 
dental inspection of schools—whether it shall be by the board of health or by 
the board of education—is debated in chapter v, the position being taken that 
the board of education is the proper agency for school health control. Specific 
suggestions are made for state regulations of such auxiliary school work which - 
should be of great value to legislative committees and those interested in propa- 
gating the movement. Specific directions for the formation of little mothers’ 


* The School Nurse. By Lina Rogers Struthers, R.N. New York: G. P. Put- 
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‘ classes and school baby clinics are presented in chapter vii, and open-air 
schools in chapter viii. The discussion of specific diseases in chapter ix con- 
tains a detailed manual of suggestions for diagnosis and treatment as far as 
these are proper functions of the school nurse. Tuberculosis and the organiza- 
tion of anti-tuberculosis work in the public schools, derangements of nutrition, 
large tonsils and adenoids, defective hearing and vision, dental caries and school 
dental clinics, are presented with an emphasis upon a practical application of 
principles which will be helpful to the nurse. The book closes with a discus- 
sion of the qualifications, habits, and ideals of the school nurse. The appendix 
contains a complete system of reports and records for a department of medical 
inspection in a city school system. 


6. The remarkable changes in social and economic life which have been 
typified by the disappearance of child work, the increased congestion in cities, 
the rapid overburdening of the nervous system, and the constant lowering of 
the physical vitality of the race have resulted in a definite demand for the 
organized treatment of the physical upbuilding of men in their leisure time. 

If the tendencies which were ushered in with the coming of the public school, the 
age of machines, and the concentration of people in great cities were to go on for a 
generation or two more, it would mean the elimination of the race. It is absolutely 
essential that we should surround our children by more wholesome conditions, that we 
should give to them a more stable nervous system and a more robust physique than the 
average school child of today possesses. 


Dr. Curtis’ recent book! from which the foregoing quotation is taken is an 
attempt to give superintendents of schools, social workers, mothers’ clubs, 
and playground commissions that information on the play movement which 
will be most helpful to them. 

The word “play” has been used in its broadest sense as the effort has been to 
give a general picture of those movements which mean a better utilization of leisure 
time and an increase in the joy of life. Its main emphasis has been upon the play of 
children, but it deals also to a less degree with recreation for adults. It aims to show 
the place of school playgrounds, of the municipal playground, the park, and various 
commercial forms of recreation in a general scheme for a city. 


As was the case of nearly every extra-traditional curricular activity that 
has eventually tied up with the public schools, the play movement in the United 
States started through private endeavor and financial support. The author 
gives a brief sketch of this movement and points out the fivefold aspect of this 
development. He says there are five play movements: first, the movement 
to provide a place for play where children can go in their leisure time; second, 
the attempt to put organized play into the program of the public schools; 
third, the movement to furnish an adequate opportunity for an outdoor life 


t The Play Movement and Its Significance. By H. S. Curtis. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1917. Pp. xv+346. $1.50. 
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and play for children below the school age; fourth, the movement for public 
recreation; and fifth, the distinct movement for the development of the 
spirit of play. The author builds upon his previous book, Education through 
Play, and gives first an abbreviated discussion of the essential principles which 
were developed there. He has based his discussion and criticism of the 
attempts of the school in this direction on three desiderata: (1) adequate 
playgrounds, (2) adequate time for play, (3) adequate supervision. He 
particularizes the general discussion by a detailed presentation of the Gary 
system in which play has been so successfully organized. 

The book is not merely a general sketch of the movement, and while it 
is not proper to characterize it as a manual of instruction for those who are 
organizing play work it does illustrate each aspect of the work by detailed 
discussions of the carrying on of organized recreational facilities in many cities. 
The book is characterized by an intelligent recognition of the needs of city 
people for play and is filled from cover to cover with definite concrete sugges- 
tions concerning what to do and how to do it. Not the least practical of its 
chapters is the one which gives a very good discussion of the organization of 
play activities in institutions for the blind, the deaf, the feeble-minded and 
the insane, industrial schools, reformatories, penitentiaries, sanitariums and 
hospitals. 


7. A textbook in educational psychology..—Texts in educational psychology 
may be-classified according as their emphasis is upon the psychological or the 
educational phase of the subject. One may start with the facts and principles 
of general psychology and select those which seem to be of most significance 
for education, and then make whatever application can be found of these facts. 
When educational psychology is of this type the topics and their arrangement 
usually suggest, primarily, the psychological starting-point. The other method 
is to start from the education problems, to put them in psychological terms, 
and then attempt their solution. 

Dr. Gordon’s text? is of the first type. Furthermore, it is a rather extreme 
example of this type, in that many of the facts and principles which are selected 
for treatment seem to have only remote application to educational problems. 
In fact, the book does not differ very greatly from a general text in psychology. 
This constitutes in the mind of the reviewer a basis of criticism, since the more 
fruitful kind of educational psychology is coming to be regarded as that which 
deals more directly with the practical problems. 

The nature of the book may be seen from a brief survey of its contents. 
After an introductory chapter, five chapters are devoted to various aspects of 
the child’s development; one is given to physical growth, two to instinct, one 
to motor development, and one to the development of the sensations. One 

1 This review is contributed by Professor F. N. Freeman, University of Chicago. 

2 Educational Psychology. By Kate Gordon. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1917. Pp. 294. 
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chapter is then given to the learning process, which is concerned chiefly with 
the simpler development of manual skill. One is given to imagination, in 
which the chief emphasis is upon such matters as tests of imagery and the 
theories of the imagination. There is a chapter on observation and report 
which has more obvious application to the work of the school, and one on 
memory, which takes up some of the factors and problems of memorizing. 
These factors, such as recency, frequency, vividness, etc., might be presented 
so as to bring out somewhat more clearly the practical rules which are to be 
derived from them. Three chapters are given to reasoning, one of them of 
seventeen pages being devoted to syllogism. In contrast to this somewhat 
extended treatment for such a text of a subject which has relatively little 
practical bearing even upon the ordinary process of thinking, but eight pages 
are devoted to the subject of transfer of training, which touches upon a real 
and important issue in education. After a chapter of fourteen pages on atten- 
tion, feeling, and will, three chapters are devoted to the psychology of the 
teaching of language, drawing, and arithmetic. 

This text is designed for use in normal schools and colleges, and presup- 
poses an introductory course in psychology. Since a previous course in psy- 
chology is assumed, there are certain parts of the discussion of the nature of 
description and definition which do not seem to be necessary. On the other 
hand, the general mode of treatment makes the book suited. to an advanced 
type of student and too difficult at least for normal-school students. The 
style is a rather disconnected one, and the treatment rather uneven, due to the 
fact that the discussion is based largely upon direct citation of original sources. 
One hundred and fifty-two such citations are made in the book. While this 
method is desirable for advanced students and may be thought desirable from 
the point of view of scientific accuracy, it is confusing to the relatively immature 
student. It is this preoccupation with the experimental sources, perhaps, 
which causes some relatively minor topics to be treated with greater fulness 
than other practically more important ones. For example, six pages are de- 
voted to a discussion of left-handedness, which is more than is given to play. 
There is no discussion at all of the changes in play with age. In the discus- 
sion of motor development, there is no account of the growth in precision or 
rapidity of movement. In the discussion of instinct, seven pages are devoted 
to sleep and dreams and none to the social instincts or attitudes. 

While the book does present a rather useful collection of experimental 
facts with reference to certain phases of psychology as related to education, 
it is defective as a text in educational psychology because of its too great 
emphasis upon the psychological aspect of the subject, because of its style, 
which is unsuited to relatively immature students, and because of its uneven 
emphasis upon different topics. 
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III. BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE STATEMENTS OF NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


The School Assembly. By A. NIFENECKER. New York: Department of 
Education, Division’ of Reference and Research. Publication No. 15, 
1917. Paper. Pp. 107. 

A handbook of auditorium exercises, put in the hands of principals responsible 
for conducting school assemblies; a manual of illustrative material. Shows the true 
aims and values of assemblies and gives much detailed concrete material to be used in 
organizing programs; for example, stereopticon slides, institutions that loan them, 
and collections of material which are available. Motion picture films, methods of 
using. Lectures by teachers, pupils, outsiders. Music, choral, instrumental, appre- 
ciation, phonographs, recitals. Bible readings, declamations and recitations, story- 
telling, selection of material, method. Dramatizations, plays, festivals, folk dances, 
mimetic drills, debates, contests. Forums, question boxes. 


The Profession of Teaching. By O. I. and M. V. Wooptey. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. ix+325. $1.35. 

A book for teachers and others interested in the profession of teaching, non- 
technical and addressed to the average or general reader. The first chapter discusses 
professions in general and attempts to establish the position of teaching as a profession. 
Remaining chapters deal with the demands made upon teachers by the larger idea of 
education and aim at giving teachers an understanding of the means to be employed 
in meeting those demands. Important topics discussed are: school ethics, aims, social 
function of school, learning process, teaching process, recitation, subject-matter, 
vocational education and guidance. Well-chosen lists of selected readings are given 
after each chapter and also exercises for reflective thinking. Has a good index. 


Lancasterian System of Instruction in Schools of New York. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 81. Reigart, 1917. Cloth. 8vo, 
pp. v+105. 

An intensive study in the history of education treating of part played by the 
monitorial plan in the development of New York City’s public-school system from 
1805 to 1853. Describes origin and rise of Lancaster’s plan and gives reason for intro- 
duction into New York. Deals quite specifically with school organization and classi- 
fication of pupils and gives specimens of floor plans, curricula, and programs. Methods 
of teaching reading, arithmetic, science, manual training, and religious and moral 
education are indicated. School inspection, teacher-training, and the good and evil 
effects of the system are discussed. Good bibliography. Analytical table of contents. 


Apprenticeship and Apprenticeship Education. Colonial New England and 
New York. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 85. 
Seybolt, 1917. Cloth. 8vo, pp. r2r. 

Historical dissertation dealing with early trade education. The rise of the appren- 
ticeship system in England and its transplanting to the American Colonies are 
thoroughly described. Educational aspects of the practice of apprenticeship in New 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay colonies, Connecticut, New Haven, and Rhode 
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Island colonies, and in New York Province are indicated. Based upon legislation, 
court orders, indentures, wills, and other original sources. Good conclusion. 
Appendix contains a few transcripts of original documents. Extensive bibliography 
of source material. 


Statistical Methods A pplied to Education. By H.O.Rucc. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Pp. xiv+426. $2.00. [To be reviewed in next issue.] 

A complete textbook for students of education, superintendents, and teachers 
untrained in mathematics, of the methods of treating numerical data collected on 
school problems. A carefully graded discussion showing the lay reader the use of 
statistical methods in,education, the collection and tabulation of data, the derivation, 
computation, and interpretation of each of the methods now used in the study of 
school problems: the frequency distribution, averages, measures of variability, ideal 
curves and their use, measures of relationship, the use of statistical methods in report- 
ing school facts. 

Illustrative Problems in Educational Statistics. By H.O.Rucc. 35 problems. 
Published and distributed by the author, School of Education, University 
of Chicago. Paper. $0.60. 

A book of statistical problems designed to accompany the author’s textbook. 
For administrative officers and teachers as well as formal class use in normal schools 
and schools of education. Provides opportunity for practice in working problems 
which involve each of the statistical methods now used by school men. 

News Writing. The gathering, handling, and writing of news stories. By 
M. Lyte Spencer. D.C. Heath & Co., 1917. Pp. 352. 

Contents: Organization of the paper, the different editors and their duties, the 
mechanical department, speed devices, the business department. The news story: 
what is news, interest, sources, methods of getting stories, interviewing, etc. Types 
of stories: as interviews, speeches, courts, accidents, etc. 


IV. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


(Detailed discussions of some of the following publications will appear later.) 
A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 

De Hovre, Fr. German and English Education. A Comparative Study. 
New York: Scribner, 1917. Pp. 108. 

DIFFENDORFER, RALPH E. Missionary Education in Home and School. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1917. Pp. 407. $1.50. 

Reep, ANNA Y. Newsboy Service. A Study in Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1917. Paper. Pp. 
Xxvili+175. $0.60. 

SmitH, Henry Lester. A Survey of a Public-School System. New York: 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1917. Pp. xii+304. 
(To be reviewed in next issue.) 
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SNEDDEN, Davin. Educational Sociology. A Digest and Syllabus. Part I: 
Introduction. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1917. 
Paper. Pp. 37. $0.55. 

Educational Sociology. A Digest and Syllabus. Part II: Applica- 
tions to Curricula and Studies. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1917. Paper. Pp. 70. $0.80. 

TEACHERS OF THE HORACE MANN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. The Curriculum of 
the Horace Mann Elementary School. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1917. Paper. Pp. iv+138. 

WINCHESTER, BENJAMIN S. Religious Education and Democracy. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1917. Pp. 293. 


B. TEXTBOOKS FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Burroucus, JoHN. The Wit of a Duck. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1913. Pp. 96. $0.28. 

CHAPLIN, ALETHEA. A Treasury of Fairy Tales. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 12mo, pp. 129. $0.50. Illustrated. 
Contents: ‘‘Babes in the Wood,” ‘‘Puss in Boots,” “‘Red Riding Hood,” and 

other Stories. 

Cory, Davip. The Adventures of Puss in Bools, Jr. New York: Harper, 
1917. Pp. 149. $0.50. 

Gask, Lit1an. A Treasury of Folk Tales. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 123. $0.50. 
Contents: ‘‘The Golden Fish” (Russian), ““The Two Brothers” (Slovak), and 

others. 

Grecc, F. M. Hygiene as Nature Study. Published by author, Peru, Neb. 
Paper. Illustrated. Pp. 169. $0.70. 

A noteworthy attempt to vitalize the teaching of physiology and hygiene. 
Harris, ADA VAN STONE, and WALDO, LItt1aN MCLEAN. Number Games for 
Primary Grades. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co. Pp. 123. $0.60. 
IrvING, WasHINGTON. Tales from the Alhambra (adapted by Josephine V. 

Brower). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 192. $0.44. 
Kipling Stories and Poems Every Child Should Know. Book I. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt and W. T. Cuapin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Pp. vit+142. $0.44. 
MILLER, ALBERT H. The Modern Speller. Chicago: M. A. Donohue & Co., 
1917. Pp. 88. 
To teach correct spelling of the words most frequently used, with emphasis on 
permanent retention. 
Mever, Zor. The Outdoor Book. For second school year. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1917. Illustrated. Pp. vii+123. $0.40. 





